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The Small Advertisements on this page are inserted at 6d. per line, in the readable type shown (minimum 5 lines). 
The Displayed Advertisements are charged at 5s. per inch. 


LONDON County Councit.— Continued. 


Applications should be made on the official | 





|\HE BUILDING ACT AMENDMENT BILL 
AND ITS CRITICS; Dinner and Presen- 













tations to Mr. R. Phené Spiers ; Country Houses 
and their Accessories (Architectural Associa- 
tion); British Standard Cement Specification ; 
Types uf Concrete-Steel Structures (Student’s 
Column); Illustrations of the Temple of Jupiter, 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. | form, to be obtained from the Clerk of the | 


ROSY ee _ | London County Council, at the County Hall, | 
see London County Council invites applica-| Spring Gardens, S.W., or at the Education 
- eure for ~ following appointments in| Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The 
e Education Department. | applications must be sent in not later t 
Four Divisional Inspectors, who will have the | 10a. on Saturday, the Ist day of April, 1906, | Baalbek—The Propylea—The Columned Halls 
general superintendence of large districts | addressed to the Education Offices as above,|°f Esneh and Karnak, from Drawings by 
and give special attention to the co-| and accompanied by copies of not more than | 2. Phené Spiers; te tee The. Buleer ot 
ordination of education within their areas. | three recent testimonials. | March 4th (4d., by post 4}d.). Through any 
Their chief duties will be to inspect pupil! Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will | Bewsagent or direct from The Puhvisher of 





teachers’ centres, secondary schools, train- | “THE BuILDER,” Catherine Street, London, 

ing colleges, science and commercial | 

centres, polytechnics, and all institutions 

for higher education aided by the Council. 

Candidates will be required to possess 

special qualifications in one of the 

following subjects:—(1) English language | 
and literature. (2) Modern languages. | 

(3) Mathematics and science. (4) Techno- | 
logy (including mechanical and electrical | 
engineering). The salary will be in each | 
case £600 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £25 to a maximum salary of 
£800 a year. 

One Art Inspector, whose chief duties will be | 
to inspect the art teaching in elementary 
and secondary schools, art schools, and 
polytechnics. The salary will be’ £400 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £20 | 
to a maximum salary of £500 a year. 

One Inspector of Wood and Metal Work, | 
whose chief duties will be to inspect the | 
teaching in wood and metal work in| 
manual training centres and elementary | 
and secondary schools. He will also be | 
required to inspect certain classes at poly- | 
technics. The salary will be £400 a year, | 
rising by annual increments of £20 to a| 
maximum salary of £500 a year. 

One Inspector of Women’s Technical Classes, | 
whose chief duties will be to inspect | 
technical classes for women (including | 
upholstery, flower making, needlework, | 


millinery, dressmaking, and dress-cutting), | 

in evening schools, girls’ clubs, and poly- | 
technics. The salary will be £300 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £20 toa 
maximum salary of £400 a year. 

The persons appointed will be under the 
control of the Chief Inspector, and will be 
required to give their whole time to the duties 
of the office, and will in other respects be 
subject tothe usual conditions attached to the 
Council’s-service, particulars of which are given 
in the form of application. 

In cunnection with the appointments there | 
is no restriction with regard to sex. 








be held to be a disqualification for appointment. 


G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. | 


Spring Gardens, 8. W. 
2nd March, 1905. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


No. 139 
Containing a special article, entitled : 
“SOME CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN 
CHEMISTS.” 

By Dr. M. O. ForstER, together with an exact 
bibliography of their publications and a double 
plate of their portraits.—Specimen copies gratis. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 

14 Henrietta St, Covent Garden, W.O. 








HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
100 Sr. Marttn’s Lanz, Lonpon, W.C., 
Anp 4 BROAD STREET, READING. 
1 fee? Sela CATALOGUES from both 
Addresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale 
Commissions executed. 
UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 
&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 
9d. per 1,000 words. Orders promptly executed. 
—M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S8.W. 
hs AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.—<Authors’ MSS. 
from 10d. per 1,000 words; qualified proof 
reader ; testimonials; accuracy; promptitude. 
Miss Foot, 48 Digty Mansions, Hammersmith. 





ee — Authors’ MSS., Novels, 

Plays, Reviews, Sermons, &c., typewritten 
with promptness and accuracy, at 7d. per 1,000 
words; specimens and testimonials on appli- 
cation. — Miss ALDERSON, 56 Boroughgate, 
Appleby, Westmorland. 





W.C. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


| (YATALOGUE of the Second Portion of the 

Library of the late Prof. YoRK POWELL, 
comprising History and Biography, Antiquarian 
Works, European and Oriental Literature and 
Philology, &c.—B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 & 51 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


YPEWRITING. — A!) kinds, Novels, 9d. 
1,000. Translations. — Miss HANDLY, 
Berkhamsted. 








1 igre Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash 
by Hotmegs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing 
Cross Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, 
of Booksellers’ Row). 





NIVERSITY MAN (young), with knowledge 

of Anglo-Saxon, &c., and of Oriental 

subjects, desires, in May, appointment as 

Reader, or in other suitable capacity, to firm 

publishing Educational or similar works.— 

Address, X. Y. Z., care of 10 Oat Lane, Wood 
Street, E.C. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., 10d. per 
1,000, all descriptions; next, promp', 
accurate; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, 
Testimonials.—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon 
Street, Fulham, S.W. 





4 Nah ei a oy (Smith Premier).—Scientific, 
Legal MSS., Plays, Translations, Duplicates, 
Novels, 9d. 1,000.—Miss HANDLBY, Berkham- 





sted, Herts. 












































PUBLISH 








The Academy and tl erarare 








ERS’ MEDIUMS. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 

Tue Eventnc PAPER OF THE EDUCATED MAN 
AND His FAMILY. 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 

lishers’ Announcements. 

Special Columns for New Books. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orvices : Newron St., HoLtsorn, Lonpon, W.O. 





| 

The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper | 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

PorULaR FEATURES ARE :— | 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 

| 


Full Resume of the Principal Musieal, Art, | 
and Dramatie Events. | 


Acience and Art specially dealt with. 
| fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
| Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C K. 8. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPEOIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNOEMENTS. . 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








Advertisements of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Com- 


positions, WANTED, 


for every 
MENT if the c 


WANTED. 


*.* Subscribers are requested to state clearly 
on their Advertisement Copy whether “ Wanted” 
or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. 


ELIGIOUS Partizanship, and other Papers, by w.c 
R Dowding, Oxford, 1854.-J. CG. L. Clark, Lan 


caster, Mass., U.S.A. 





IRST EDITIONS : Desperate Remedies, Far from 
Madding Crowd, Vanity Fair, Richard Feverel, Swin- 
burne’s Poems and Ballads (Moxon), David Copperfield ; 
good prices for choice copies. — Collector,” 574 
Franklin Avenue, Oleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


ULIAN MARSHALL'S Annals of Tennis.—Offers to 
e J. @. Duntop, c/o Messrs. King, Hamilton & Oo., 
9 Hare Street, Calcutta. 


EVIEW Copies of Nevels and Standard Works pur 
R chased for cash by W. @. Grant, Addison House, 
Oxford. 


*GORMAN'’S Intuitive Calculations ; Rambles by the 
Ribble (Settle to Clitheroe)..-Henry Har- 


greaves, 16 “lare Road, Wyke, Bradford. 





YMALL 4to, Pamphlets and Newspapers, 1645-46, relat- 
Ss ing to the Civil War in the West of England 
A. tredale, The Strand, Torquay. 

HAMBERS’ Journal, December, 1901 to November, 
CO 1903, inclusive; Harper's Magazine, March 1903.— 
Apply, Librarian, Atheneum, Glasgow. 


NGLIA, vols. 1-10, 13, 15-22; Beiblatt zur Anglia 
vols, 1-10.--Library University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.O., U.S.A. 


i.e zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache und 

Literatur, vols. 1-29 inclusive; Englische Studien, 
vols. 1-27 inclusive.-— Library University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.O., U.S.A. 


ARNACK’S What is Christianity ?; James on Reli- 

gious Experience; any good Works on Theology 

(modern), Tom Jones, Dr. Downe's Works.—Write Lloyd 
& Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea, 


On Krasinska’s Diary, in every language except 
English.—Offers to Robert Lutz, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 


EEBOHM, Eggs of British Birds; Grant, Recess 

Studies ; Woodburn, Story of Our Volunteers ; Memoir 
of Annie Rudlarid, China Missionary; Portable Com- 
mentary; Oscar Wilde's Books —A, & R. Milne, 
Aberdeen. 





O's wee Commentaries, the Tudor Translations.— 
8. W. Simms, 12 Georve Street, Bath. 





WANTED. 


)RIVOLITIES, Richard Marsh; Arundel Prints— 
Angelo Adoring, the Nativity (Pintorrichio), Daphne 

and Sibyl (M. Angelo), Madonna and Child (Lippi): 
Wright's Dictionary of Gardening; Gardner's History of 
Civil War, vols. 3,4; Cold Comfort, by Christie Rufford ; 
illert’s Government of India; Abstracts of Accounts of 
County of Stafford, year ending March, 1898; Smoke Room 
Booklets, Cope’s, Nos. 9,11, 12; Hughes’ Cheshire ; Metal 
Trades Companion and Carriers’ and General Contractors’ 


Ready Reckoner (Heywood).— Midland Educa- 
tional Co., Ltd., Secondhand Book Department, 
Birmingham. 


B' /OKS relating to Cyprus, in any lan.zuage ; Kelmscott, 
Chaucer, boards ; R. Graves, Eugenius ; Hall, Letters, 
circa 1176; Ootgrave’s Dictionary, lst edition—H. H- | 
Peach, 37 Belvoir Street, Leicester. | 

IEWS wanted of Bucks, Cornwall, Dorset, Durham, 
Herefordshire, Herts, Lincolnshire, Hunts, Surrey, 

in exchange for surplus views of Derbyshire, Devon, Essex, 
Gloucestershire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, Monmouth, 
Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Shropshire, West- | 
morland.—Rid g way, Gravesend. 





D' )RAN (D.), Their Majesties’ Servants, 2 vols., 1864.} | 
Dorando, a Spanish Tale, 1767. 
Dorat, Les Baisers and Mois de Mai, 8vo, 1770, Title in red | 
and black, | 
Dover (G.), Annalia Dubrensia (Cotswold Games), 4to, 1636. 
Dove’s Press, any of the publications. 
Dowell’s History of Taxation, 4 vols. 
Down the Road 1875. | 
Doyle (R.), Christening Procession of Prince Taffy, coloured | 
plates, 8vo, 1842. 
—Tournament; or, Chivalry Revived, coloured plates, 
oblong 4to, 1830. 
Dramatic Portraits, any collection of. 
Drayton (M.), Poems, 1619. 
——Poly-Olbion, 1613 or 1622. 
Dr. Syntax in London, 1820, complete, or any odd parts. 
Dr, Syntax’s Tours, 3 vols., 1812-1815-1820, or any odd 
parts of either. 
Drummond (W.), Poems, 1656. 
——Forth Feasting, 1617. 
-— Poems, 1616, 1656, 1659. 
Dugdale’s St. Paul’s Cathedral, folio, 1657. 
ne Scenes from Pickwick (4 plates in wrapper), N D, 
( ). 
Dunstall (J.), Book of Flowers, Fruits, Birds, Beasts, &c., 
4 series, or any, oblong 4to, 1661, &e. 
D’Urtey (T.), Wit and Mirth ; or, Pills, &c., 6 vols., 1719-20. 
Karle’s Views in New Zealand. 
Eccentric Tales from the German, 1827. 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.O. 


FOR SALE. 
B* )K Monthly, vol. L., 2s. ; about 60 numbers Academy, 
1901-3, 2s., carriage extra.—Dr. Buckley, “ Nor 
wood,” Oldham, 


ueninare Pizarro, lst edition, 1799, 36s. ; Doran’s 
Man and Manners, lst edition, 2 vols., 8s. 6d. ; Life 
of Thomas Story, Quaker, folio, 1749, 12s. 6d.; Wilde's 
Dorian Gray, lst edition, 17s. 6¢d.--David Cadney, 


| Cambridge. 


FOR SALE and in EXCHANGE, are inserted, if PREPAID, at the rate of 3d. 
8 words; but every PRESENT SUBSCRIBER is entitled to a WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISE- 
onditions published in our Issue for 18th February are complied with. 





FOR SALE. 


ee for Scandal, coloured illustrations by Lucius 
‘Rossi (25s.); Queen Victoria, 1897, Boussard, Vala- 
don & Co, (48s.); London City, by Loftie, 1891, Leadenhall 
Press ; Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillana (63s.). What 
offers ?—W. E. Clegg, 30 Market Place, Oldham. 


NGLISH Revolution of Twentieth Century, dealing 
with Taxation, Housing, Land, Drink, Education, 

and Woman Questions, 488 pages, art linen, gilt, 2s. only, 
post fre.—Joseph Edwards, Keformer’s Year Book 


| Office, Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. 





OUNTAIN, Stream, and Covert, yy A. Innes Shand 
i (6s.), for 4s.; With the Royal Tour, by E. F. 
Knight (5s. net), for 3s. 6d.—Farmer & Sons 


(Young’s Library), 179 Kensington High Street, W. 

AUMANN'S Gist. of Music, 5 vols., as new. free, 14s., 

cost 37s. 6d.; Groves Dictionary of Music, 4 vols., 

new, free, 52s. 6¢.—Harry Greenwood, 34 Bull 
Green, Halifax. 


\TAINTON’S Natural History of the Tineina, vels. 
1, 6 to 12, coloured plates, 35s.; Yarreil’s British 
Birds, 3 vols., 3rd edition, 50s.; Holtzapffel’s Turning and 
Mechanical Manipulation, vols. 1 to 3, 1843, 21s.—_Miscoke 
& Son, Richmond, Surrey. 


OVELS.—M. Crauford’s, 8 vols. (3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.), 


L ls. 8d. each: John Inglesant (6s.), 3s.; Donovan 


(6s.), 3s. ; Pickwick and Bleak House, lst editions, half calf, 


9s. each; Westward Ho! (3s. 6d.), 1s. 94.—E. Idle, 


23 Brayburne Avenue, S.W. 


TJVHE Popular Encyclopedia, with hundreds of illustra- 

tions, 14 vols., thick roy. 8vo, cloth, a bargain, £1, 
cost £8 8s.; Phil May's Parson and the Painter, folio, wps. 
as issued, scarce, 4s.; sen for catalogue, fre.—Juckes’ 
Book Stores, Birmingham. 











ALFPENNY’S Gothic Ornaments in the Cathedral 

Church at York, 1795, with preface by Canon Raine, 

1894, folio, half morocco (published £3 3s.), offered for 25s. 
—Macmilian & Bowes, Cambridge. 


OOKMAN, 1901 (except April and July), 1902-3-4 
B complete. Offers ?—Rev. Payne, Knutsford. 


NASSELL’'S Househokl Guide, 4 vols., in 2, 7s. 6d. ; 
C Picturesque Yorks (£2 5s.), for 20s., new ; Newman's 
(25s.), for 12s. 6d4.—C. A. 


British Butterflies, &c., 


Streicher, York. 


RT-UNION, 1848, 5s.; Art Journal. 1849, 5s.; Picture 
Magazine, vols, 2 and 3, 8s. 6d.; Barnard’s Drawing 
from Nature (2ls.), for 6s. 6d.—J. W. Thompson, 
45 Pasture Street, Grimsby. 
ADMINTON Magazine, first 9 vols. bound in 
publisher’s case, new, for 27s.; Thomas Hood's 
Works, 10 vols., with all the original illustrations, neatly 
bound, half calf, Moxon, 1869,50s.—-Walker, 37 Briggate, 


Leeds. 


NGRAVING of Millais’ Early Portrait of Tennyson, 

‘y price 1 guinea ; Rochelle Thomas’ Copper Medallion 

Tennyson Portrait, handsomely framed, price 30s.—X., 
1 Regent Terrace, Cambridge. 








CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 








RED 
WHITE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. & 








DRINK THE 


BLUE 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


MUD 


Surplus LIBRARY BOOKS & NEW REMAINDERS 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The MARCH LIST, NOW READY, contains Popular Works on Sport, 


Travel, Biography, and Fiction, 


Sent POST FREE on application to 


IE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 








“ ACADEMY” 


Name——__— 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 














March 4, 1905. 








Insert attached advertisement on the conditions named, of 
(here say Book, Picture, &c.)——______— ieaesadl 


Address —-_—_—- 


FREE ADVERTISEMENT COUPON. 
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~ Under the General Editorship of Mr. HORACE G. 


HUTCHINSON. 


“FIs HIN G.’” 


Now Ready. 


In Two Volumes. Price 25s. net. 12s. 6d, net per Volume. 


THESE New Volumes (on “ Fishing”) of the “Country Life” Library of Sport are offered to the public in the full confidence that nothing 
so complete of their kind have yet been published. The names of the experts whom the editor has been fortunate enough to enlist in 


his-service are a guarantee in themselves of the treatment of the various subjects. 


The illustrations are very numerous. 


There are over 


two hundred and fifty full-page illustrations from photographs, in addition to the reproduction of a very large number of famous old 
prints, and especial notice may be claimed for the finely coloured and finely reproduced representations of Salmon and Trout Flies. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


The Salmon Family (Sa/monide): -Classification and Distribution. By 
G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c. 
Salmon: Their Food and Feeding. By Dr. J. Kingston Barton. 
The Natural and Artificial Reproduction of Salmon and Trout. By G. A. Boulenger, F. 


J. B. Fielding, F.LS., F.Z.S., &c. 
Saimon Flies. By John James Hardy. 
Salmon Fishing: Hooks and Knots. By Jobn James Hardy. 
On the Make and Choice of Salmon Rods, Reels, &c. By John James Hardy- 
Casting the Salmon Fly. By John James Hardy. 
The Spey Throw. From Notes by Lord Walter Gordon-Lennox. 
Salmon Fishing: Playing the Fish. By John James Hardy. 
Spinning, Prawning, &c., for Salmon. By John James Hardy. 
The Making of Salmon Passes. By the Editor. 
Norwegian Anglirg. By Captain C. E. Radclyffe. 
Salmon Fishing in the Estuaries. By J. W. Willis Bund. 
The Trout (Salmo Trutta): Classification. By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., 
V.P.Z.8., &¢e. 
The Breeding of Trout. From Notes by Mr. E. V. Corrie, of the Itchen River 
Trout-Breeding Establishment, Chilland, near Winchester. 
How to Make a Trout Stream. By E. Valentive Corrie. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: Definition. By Frederic.M. Halford. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: Patterns of Flies. By Frederic M. Halford. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: The Rod and Tackle. By Frederic M. Halford. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: Throwing the Fly. By Frederic M. Halford. 
Fishing with the Floating Fly: Fishing the Fly. By Frederic M. Halford. 
Fisning with the Floating Fly: Killing the Fish. By Frederic M. Halford. 
A Typical Day on the Test. By Martin Smith. 
Fishing with the Wet Fly. By the Editor. 
Angling for Sea Trout. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy. 
Some Recollections of Sea Trout Fishing. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy. 
The Charr (Salmo alpinus) and Allies. By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S. 
Angling for Charr (Salmo alpinus). By R. B. Marston. 
The Grayling and Whitefish. By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &ce. 
Angling for Grayling. By R. B. Marston. 


The Pike ( Zsoxr). 


Fishing for Pike 
Fishing for Pike 
Fishing for Pike 
Fishing for Pike 

A. Jardine. 


Angling for Barbel. 


The Eels (Anguillide), 
Angling for Eels, &c. 


Sea Fishing: 
Sea Fishing from 


Sea 
Sea 
Afialo. 


By F. G. Aflalo. 
Some Notes on Baits 


: “Spinning,” “Live-Baiting,” and “ Paternostering.” 


The Perches (Percide). 
Perch: “‘ Paternoster” and ‘'Float-Fishing.” 
The Carp Family (Cyprinide) 
Angling for Carp. By R. B. Marston. 
By R. B. Marston. 
Angling for Roach and Rudd. 
Angling for Chub and Dace. By R. B. Marston. 
Angling for Tench. By R. B. Marston. 

Angling for Bream. By R. B. Marston. 


Sea Fishing from Fixed Positions: 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME Il. 


The Tarpoons and the Gar-Fish. By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S. 
Tarpoon and other Big Fishes of Florida. By J. Turner-Turner. 
The Mahseer and the Bola: Natural History and Classification. 
-R.S., V.P.Z.S., &e. 
Mahseer Fishing. By Hercules Ross. 
Fishing-Rods and Mg ge for Mahseer. 
y G. 
Fishing for Pike: The Quarry. By A. Jardine 


By 


By John James Hardy. 
A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &ce. 


: History and Habits. By A. Jardine. 
: Fables and Records. By A. Jardine, 
: Rods and Tackle. By A. Jardine. 


By 
By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &e. 


By A. Jardine, 
By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S. &e. 


By R. B. Marston. 


By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c. 
By R. B. Marston. 


Eel Trapping. By J. W. Willis Bund. 

British Sea Fish. By G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., &c. 
Introductory. 
Boats : 
Sea Fishing from Boats: 
Fishing from Boats: 
Sea Fishing from Boats: 
Sea Fishing from Boats: 
Fishing from Fixed Positions. 
‘Sea Fishing from Fixed P-sitions: Fishing from Rocks. 
Sea Fishing from Fixed Positions: Fishing from Sandy Shores. 


By F. G. Aflalo. 
Mackerel Fishing. By F. G. Aflalo. 
Pollack Fishing. By F. G. Aflalo. 


Whiting and other Fish. By F. G. Afialo. 
Bass Fishing. By F. G. Afialo. 
General Remarks. By F. G. Aflalo. 
By F. G, Aflaio. 
By F. G. Afialo. 


By F.G. 
Fishing from Piers and Harbours. 


By F. G. Aflalo. 


Fishery Laws. By J. W. Willis Bund. 


Published by GEO. NEWNES & CO., LimiTED, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office—Hontsorn Bars, Lonpon. 





Invested Funds exceed £55,000,000. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting, 
held on 2nd March, 1905. 
ORDINARY BRANCH —The number of Policies issued during the year was 71,874, 


assuring the sum of £6,954,650, and producing a New Annual Premium Income of | 


£377,587. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3,969,016, being an increase of 
£154,160 over the year 1903. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,654,753. 
and 6,259 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 742,147, 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were £5,979,335, 
being an increase of £132,781. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,230,180. 
233,015, and 3,066 End »wment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ 
standing who desired to discontinue their payments was 112,606, the number in force 
being 1,003,377. The number of Free Policies which became Claims during the year 
was 22,211. 


The number of Deaths was 7,139, 


The number of Deaths was 


The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 15,577,161; their | 


average duration is ten and three quarter years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are 
£55,359,505, being an increase of £4,142,128 over those of 1903. 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor 
staff, shows a satisfactory increase for the year, the total amount standing to the credit of 
the Fund being £138,280. 

__ Mes«rs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co. have examined the Securities, and their cer- 
tiricate is appended to the Balance Sheets. 
FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Actuary. 
D. W. STABLE, Secretary. 
THOS. C. DEWEY, General Manager. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application. 


| FOR 
PROMPT and MOST 
‘ABLE CRITICISM 


OF 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


SEE THE 


‘¢ Manchester 
Gourier,’’ 


| Which commands the services of a large 
and distinguished 


STAFF OF REVIEWERS. 


THE 


THE 


‘6 Manchester 
Gourier,’’ 


PUBLISHES THE 


BEST SPECIAL ARTICLES 


On Literary and Social Topics of 
any Daily Paper outside London. 
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Cassell & Co.’s New List. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
LANTERN. 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, 

Bart., K.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D., &c. 
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the England of to-day that does not give 

rise to discussion, and the movement to pro- 

vide a Shakespeare memorial is no excep- 
tion to this rule. A number of eminent men con- 
ceived the idea of forming some kind of Shakespeare 
institute with a library, a museum, lecture-rooms and 
the other apparatus with which use has made us familiar. 
But immediately an opposition was started, and a 
number of men, at least equally eminent with the pro- 
posers, objected, first, that a new Shakespeare museum 
could only be “a rubbish heap of trivialities ” ; second, 
that a Shakespeare library must be hopelessly inferior 
to that in the British Museum ; third, that accommoda- 
tion exists on every hand for all the lecturing that can 
be desired and for much that is of doubtful utility. 


TT" is never an important proposal made in 





THE disinterested and indifferent reader will probably 
be inclined to weigh the one set of authorities against 
the other and perhaps he will not deem it altogether 
insignificant that the meeting which was to give a send- 
off to the movement was held in the Mansion House 
at the invitation of no less a person than the Lord 
Mayor. Thus it has, at least, the authority of the City 
magnates. The Lord Mayor was backed up by Lord 
Reay, Lord Avebury, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, 
Sir Harry Johnson, Sir Lewis Morris of Penbryn, 
Dr. Furnivall, the Chief Rabbi, Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, Professor Israel Gollancz and other 
representatives of that admirable class of society which 
colours business with a tincture of letters. On the other 
hand, the signatories to the objection were for the most 
part of the family of scribes. They included Mr. Barrie, 
Mr. Bradley, Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett, Mr. Gilbert Murray and Mr. Aldis Wright, Mr. 
Walkley and Sir Frederick Pollock. It is no wonder 
that with such a division of talent before it ““ The Times ” 
on the morning after the meeting maintained a judicious 
silence; unless, indeed, an indication of the Editor’s 
opinion is the insertion, after the report, of a letter from 
the Editor of “Punch,” telling the would-be memorialists 
to “look round at the specimens we already possess and 
—beware.” 





Bur the question is not one to be decided by the 
weight of names. It resolves itself really into a matter 
of taste and common-sense. If a memorial worthy of the 
fame of Shakespeare could be devised, there is not one 
of us but would willingly lend a hand towards carrying 
it through. But for three hundred years his fame has 
survived and grown without any such aid and it seems 
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somewhat late in the day now to set up what appears to 
be, as far as we can gather from the description of it, a 
sort of glorified mechanics’ institute to his memory. 
Nor do we think that the supporters of the idea did 
their cause much good by describing the ideal scheme 
as that of a great Shakespeare Temple which should be 
erected in London to do for humane learning what Bur- 
lington House did for natural science. If it be necessary 
to erect another university, by all means let it be done, 
but this business of appointing general and local com- 
mittees, and working up a memorial on the plan adopted 
at Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, will never commend itself, 
to the literary intellect at any rate. 





Two well-known writers have died during the past 
week. Sir Wemyss Reid had the qualities rather of a 
good journalist than an author of enduring repute ; but 
his life of his friend W. E. Forster remains an in- 
valuable book of reference to students of mid-Victorian 
politics, and his monograph on Charlotte Bronté was 
a sound piece of work. To judge Mr. Guy Boothby’s 
work by the canons of literature would be to submit it 
to a test which the author never pretended to challenge. 
Mr. Boothby, a man of exuberant vitality, found story- 
writing not only easy and pleasant, but a rapid means 
of providing for the hobbies of a country gentleman. 
No doubt he felt that vicarious adventure was better 
than none at all; but the vein of invention which, in 
the days of “ Dr. Nikola,” promised to be rich, had been 
worked out some time before his early death. 





A Friend of Stevenson and of Henley, a translator 
of Shakespeare and a contributor to English reviews, 
M. Marcel Schwob, who died on Sunday last of pneu- 
monia, was better known in England than most French 
men of letters. Quite recently a young English novelist, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, has dedicated his “ Tales of the 
Five Towns” to M. Schwob, his “literary godfather in 
France.” It was a common love of Villon that drew 
M. Schwob and Stevenson together. The French critic’s 
article on Stevenson in the “‘ New Review,” just ten years 
ago, was widely read, and since then the publication of 
the Stevenson letters has shown how much each admired 
and was interested in the other. With Henley M. 
Schwob shared a love of slang, which was, indeed, the 
chief study of the author of the “ Jargon des Coquil- 
lards” and part author of the “Etude sur |’Argot 
Frangais,” and his knowledge of all kinds of obscure 
dialects and phrases was wide and exact. He will be 
remembered as the author of the version of ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
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which Mme. Sarah Bernhardt played in this country 
and her own, and had recently finished a translation 
of ‘‘Macbeth.” M. Schwob was only thirty-seven, and 
by his death the Société de Linguistique de Paris loses 
a distinguished member, and English literature a keen 
and appreciative student. 


M. Scuwos was equally well up in ancient and modern 
English literature. ‘‘ Spicilége,” a book of miscellaneous 
papers, which he published in 1896, contains, besides an 
article on Stevenson, a very pleasant little chat about 
Mr. George Meredith, whom he visited at Dorking. He 
knew his Defoe too, and translated ‘‘ Moll Flanders.” 
It is now an open secret (the book, indeed, is now cata- 
logued under his name) that he was the “ Loyson- 
Bridet ” who wrote the very satirical traité de jour 
nalisme called ‘‘ Mceurs de Diurnales,” some two years 
ago. The book was pretty widely read in England, and 
the French Press, it is hardly necessary to say, took the 
joke in the spirit in which it was meant. 


WE are interested to see that Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
advertise the appearance of a new edition of the poems 
of Keats. It will be of peculiar value, as certain MSS. 
of the poet have lately been discovered, notably an early 
MS. of “Hyperion.” This has been published quite 
recently by the Clarendon Press in a beautiful but neces- 
sarily costly facsimile, under the editorship of Mr. Ernest 
de Sélincourt, who is also editing the complete poetical 
works, which will be of immense interest to all lovers of 
Keats who have been unable to obtain the facsimile. 
‘“ For we are, as it were, admitted to the poet’s confi- 
dence ; we are at his side as he reviews his rougher work, 
and share some of his excitement as passages of haunting 
beauty evolve from a form in which they had failed to 
express to the full the force of his imaginative concep- 
tion.” We quote from the editor’s introduction to the 
Autograph MS. 

Ir is exciting to think what treasures are hidden away 
in the cupboards of old libraries and may any moment 
come to light ; we cannot refrain from quoting (from the 
same source) the history of this latest discovery: “ The 
MS. seems to have been given by Keats to Leigh Hunt, 
and after his death in 1859 Thornton Hunt presented 
it to Miss Bird, the sister of Dr. George Bird, a dis- 
tinguished physician who had been both the medical 
adviser and intimate friend of his father. Miss Bird 
learnt only quite recently that the MS. was in the hand- 
writing of Keats, and immediately gave the Trustees of 
the British Museum the opportunity of purchasing it 
for the nation.” If every cupboard and secret drawer 
in the kingdom were turned out by experts, what price- 
less things might not be forthcoming ! 


Tue new Treaty of Commerce between Russia and 
Germany indirectly raises the question of International 
Copyright. Russia engages, within three years, to “ open 
pour-parlers with a view to the conclusion of a Conven- 
tion for the reciprocal protection of the rights of 
authors’; and some facts published in a French paper 
show that the matter is one in which the Empire of the 
Tsar badly needs to be brought into line with other 
civilised communities. Of nine novels published in 
Russia, only three are Russian, the rest being trans- 
lated—chiefly from the French. Of 2,800 plays pro- 
duced at Russian theatres in 1904 only 500 were Russian. 
The German repertory supplied 218, and the balance 
came from France. The only theatre in Russia which 
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ever pays anything to a foreign author is the Michael 
Theatre at St. Petersburg ; and the honorarium in which 
its munificence expresses itself is only calculated at the 
modest rate of 32s. an act. 


THe question “What is an 8vo ?” has just been 
raised in the Westminster County Court. The facts of 
the case are rather interesting. In one of the trade 
papers a librarian advertised for Johnson’s “ British 
Poisonous Plants” and in reply received a report from 
the plaintiffs, a firm of booksellers, offering an 8vo 
edition for six shillings. The book was ordered, but on 
reaching the purchaser it was discovered to be not a real 
8vo, as the term is understood among book-buyers and 
booksellers, but a crown 8vo, measuring 7} inches by 
5 inches. The book was therefore returned and hence 
the reason for the action. However, the Judge refused 
to see the difference between an 8vo and a crown 8vo, 
and gave judgment for the plaintiffs. It would seem, 
therefore, that in the eye of the law the word 8vo'has 
not a fixed and definite meaning. 


James McNEIL.L Wuist-er for the greater part of his 
life lived so much outside official patronage that it gives 
one an odd feeling to find the Board of Education taking 
him under its wing. It does not seem quite in the nature 
of things that from South Kensington should come a 
little pamphlet entitled “J. A. McNeill Whistler, 
Etchings, &c., in the National Art Library, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. With a bibliography.” The last men- 
tioned is quite a curiosity. It contains “ The Times” 
report of the libel action, Whistler v. Ruskin, and the 
leading article which followed on the succeeding day, 
letters in reference to the case and cuttings from various 
weekly and daily publications. Thus, when one goes to 
study the etchings, lithographs, and wood-engravings of 
the great painter—which any one can do on Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, free, from. 10 a.m. to 10 P.m.— 
it is pleasant to know that the mind can at the same time 
be refreshed with a re-perusal of the newspapers in 
which he at one time cut such a prominent figure. 





Tue Treasury has revealed a sense of humour in the 
conditions of its proposed grant for a Welsh National 
Museum and Library. The grant is dependent upon 
“ sufficient local support being forthcoming.” That 
amounts to putting the privilege up to auction, and 
instantly Carnarvon, Cardiff, Swansea, and Aberystwith 
are bidding against each other in honourable rivalry, 
while the Committee of the Privy Council sit waiting 
to see who makes the highest bid. Carnarvon offers its 
historic and beautiful castle—no bad bid ; the other three 
are generous in offers of sites, building grants and rates. 
The results should be worthy of Wales and the Treasury’s 
stroke of humour, which will have answered well if only 
the generous rivalry now aroused does not degenerate, 
when the choice has been made, into jealousy. 

Mr. J. P. MorGan has bought the manuscript of ‘‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” for four thousand 
dollars. No particulars are to hand yet, but we should 
like to know whether this is the actual ‘‘ copy ” that went 
to the printer of ‘The Atlantic Monthly ” in 1858, or 
some full-dress transcript made by the livue doctor for 
his own use. His handwriting, an example of which 
we remember to have seen reproduced somewhere, was 
very fine, neat and sloping, and, for a physician’s hand, 
easily legible. But his prescriptions, if any are still in 
existence, might tell another story. 
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Tue controversy that is being carried on in one of the 
daily papers about a man being too old at forty is really 
somewhat idle, in spite of anything it can claim from 
having been originated by Dr. Osler. Ernest Renan 
held an exactly contrary opinion—namely, that no man 
had any business whatever to write until he was forty. 
And if we look at the history of authorship we seem to 
find that each had his or her own time to begin. Jane 
Austen wrote “Pride and Prejudice” before she was 
much out of her teens, while Fielding did not embark on 
“Joseph Andrews” until he was over forty. Dickens 
began as a youth, Scott did not write novels until middle 
age. It is a matter of temperament, purely and simply, 
and while we think the probabilities are against any one 
committing a masterpiece, to use My Uncle Toby’s fine 
phrase, ere he come to his majority, it would not by any 
means be wise to bid him wait until the autumn of his 
life before dipping his pen seriously in the ink. 


Sir CuarLes Etiot, whose authorship of the im- 
portant work on the Near East, ‘‘ Turkey in Europe,” 
by “ Odysseus,” is now an open secret, has produced in 
“The East Africa Protectorate,” to be published by 
Mr. Edward Arnold on March 8, a very complete and 
interesting account of the country of which he recently 
resigned the Commissionership. The book contains a 
wealth of valuable and authoritative information on 
British East Africa, its problems and its prospects, and 
is illustrated with a number of exceptional photographs 
and two maps. 





Wuite Cambridge has been celebrating the year of 
jubilee of its A.D.C., the Oxford O.U.D.S. has pro- 
duced “The Clouds” of Aristophanes, which we dis- 
cussed in our last number. It was Cambridge that 
began trying Aristophanes on modern audiences with 
“The Birds”; since then “The Wasps” at Cambridge 
and “The Frogs” and now “ The Clouds” at Oxford 
have proved that Aristophanes is a genuine classic ; 
that he has, that is, the power of amusing or interesting 
all ages, our own, his own, and the age of Moliére, who 
borrowed freely from “The Clouds” for his “ Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme.” The performance at Oxford has 
been a complete success. Mr. A. D. Godley, who com- 
bines a sense of humour with the necessary scholarship, 
has acted as stage-manager with the happiest results, 
and the acting of Mr. C. W. Mercer as Strepsiades, 
Mr. E. L. Scott as Socrates, and, indeed, of all con- 
cerned, brought out the delicious and still perfectly 
fresh fun of the thing to the full. Sir Hubert Parry’s 
genius for the comic in music, which was delightfully 
obvious in the performance of “The Frogs” twelve 
years ago, has only ripened with time, and his score for 
“The Clouds ” will rank as a masterpiece among musical 
jeux d esprit. 


Bibliographical 

DMUND WALLER was born three hundred years ago, 
E on March 3, 1605; he enjoyed considerable re- 
pute as a poet during the mid-part of the seven- 

teenth century, and—judging by the many re- 
issues of his works—his writings continued to command 
some measure of popularity throughout the eighteenth 
century Seeing the nature of those writings, and the 
poetical temper of the nineteenth century, it is not sur- 
prising that there was a falling off of interest during the 
past hundred years. Yet in various collected editions 
of the poets Waller’s works found their place in 1806 
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(Park), 1810 (Chalmers), 1822, 1854 (Bell), 1857 (Gil- 
fillan), and 1893 (Muses’ Library, re-issued 1905). In 
addition his ‘‘ Select Poems” were issued in 1819 and 
‘“ Songs and Verses selected from the Works of Edmund 
Waller” as recently as 1902. He is also sufficiently 
represented in the principal anthologies, so that no 
reader desirous of making his acquaintance by way of 
celebrating his tercentenary need have any difficulty over 
doing so. Waller is best remembered by two or three 
lyrics, by two or three witty retorts, and, perhaps, by one 
familiar quotation : 

“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks which time has made.”’ 

It is announced that we are to have a new edition— 
prepared by Mr. Charles Whibley—of Disraeli’s ‘‘ Lord 
George Bentinck: a Political Biography,” a work which 
was very favourably received on its first appearance in 
1852; and of which an eighth edition was published in 
1872. Bentinck was more widely known to his imme- 
diate contemporaries as a prominent figure on the Turf 
than as a notable politician, which accounts for the sub- 
title of Disraeli’s work. At the time of writing this bio- 
graphy Disraeli was greatly embarrassed by old debts 
and, according to Froude, that embarrassment was con- 
siderably lessened by his receiving “a large sum from a 
private hand for his ‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck.’ ” 

I notice that one of the popular series of “ classics ” 
is to give us a reprint of Dodd’s “ Beauties of Shake- 
speare,” a work with which those who already know their 
Shakespeare can have but little sympathy, yet one which 
must have served as introduction for thousands of 
readers to the complete series of plays. Is it not recorded 
that it was through Dodd’s “ Beauties ” that Goethe first 
acquired a knowledge of Shakespeare? It is to be 
feared, however, that many people read the ‘“ beauties ” 
of an author as a substitute for rather than as introduc- 
tion to that author’s works, and that Charles Lamb’s 
gibe was justified: ‘“‘ You have seen Beauties of Shake- 
speare ? so have many people who never saw beauties in 
Shakespeare.” Any way, Dodd appears to have an in- 
creasing popularity. The “Beauties of Shakespeare ” 
were first published in 1752—twenty-five years before his 
execution for forgery—and reprinted in 1757 and 1780. 
Belonging to the first half of the nineteenth century, 
I know of five, and to the second half eleven reprints of 
the book ; the latest having been issued in 1893. 

Robert Greene, the author of the “ Groat’s-worth of 
Wit ” and stigmatiser of Shakespeare as “the only Shake- 
scene in a country,” has not been altogether neglected 
by modern editors and reprinters, but there should never- 
theless be a ready welcome for the complete edition of his 
plays and poems, which Mr. Churton Collins has in hand. 
The late Dr. Grosart, it is true, edited ‘‘The Life and 
Complete Works of Robert Greene ” (1881-86) ; but that 
was in the limited editions of the Huth Library. Other 
reprints during recent years have been limited to 
separate works. In 1887 the late Henry Morley added 
“ Pandosto: or the Triumph of Time ” to the ‘“‘ Winter’s 
Tale ” in Cassell’s National Library ; in 1889 there was 
a reprint of the “ Groat’s-worth of Wit,” in 1892 the 
“Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bun- 
gay,’ edited by Professor A. W. Ward, was added to 
the Clarendon Press series; and in 1898 Dr. Grosart 
edited “ The Tragical Reign of Selimus ” in the Temple 
Dramatists. Dr. Grosart also compiled in his little 
Elizabethan Library a volume of selections from Greene 
under the punning title of “Green Pastures” (1894) 
and the same scholar discussed the subject ‘“‘ Was Robert 
Greene substantially the author of ‘Titus Androni- 
cus’?” (1896). WALTER JERROLD. 





Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 


o recall the life of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 

} is like turning over the pages of some old 

illustrated book full of delicate, formal French 

drawings — innumerable little vignettes of 
romantic tropical landscapes; of smiling ladies and 
gallant adventurers with epaulettes; of raging tem- 
pests; and gardens; and shipwrecks; and scenes of 
family affection ; and garlands and love knots ; and hun- 
dreds, thousands of the most complicated Moral Em- 
blems. For whether we read of him in one of his many 
biographies, or consult his own copious and most 
admirable letters, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the definite, anecdotic, pictorial quality of all Ber- 
nardin’s experience. He is like our own Pepys of the 
Diary in that respect: whatever he is doing we can 
always see him at it. Eagerness about everything which 
struck him as either noble or curious or beautiful ; the 
sense of entertainment; a lively interest in life; an 
ardent preoccupation with his temporary environment, 
were gifts which lasted him for seventy-seven years. 
He tasted many of the joys of the artist, and all the 
pangs and raptures of the sentimentalist—and like all 
sentimentalists he had a very sensitive perception of 
what was due to him from others. 

He was a native of Havre, in Normandy. His family 
was without pretension: an excellent example of the 
provincial French family of the upper middle class ; but 
it is characteristic of Bernardin that he clung, all his 
life long, and with that smiling and impassioned ob- 
stinacy which was so much a part of him, to the very 
doubtful legend of his descent from the famous Eustache 
de Saint-Pierre of Calais. For a time, indeed, he tried 
to claim and use the arms and title of chevalier; and 
got into trouble for doing so; and mightily indignant 
he was at the officious friend who rescued him from his 
difficulties by demonstrating the absurdity of his pre- 
tension, instead of recognising that here again he was 
merely striking that romantic attitude before the facts 
of existence which was to be his consolation for nearly 
three-quarters of a century ; to feed his genius, and help 
him to produce one masterpiece. 

Ile was born, then, on January 19, 1737, and we soon 
catch glimpses of him, the quaintest of small French 
figures, “‘ loving all animals,” consciously and virtuously 
‘“ compassionate to his playmates,” but finding his chief 
solace in building a hut among the honeysuckles and the 
beehives of his father’s garden, in order that he might 
lead ‘‘ the life of an Anchorite,”’ far from the tempta- 
tions of Havre. It was here that he read “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and so, speedily, found his vocation. For, 
not to the boy Heine, reading of Don Quixote under 
the whispering German lindens in the old Hof garden at 
Bonn, did there come, through that same medium of an 
immortal story-book, a more imperative revelation of 
the inner meanings of life. From the hour he discovered 
‘Robinson Crusoe” Bernardin de Saint-Pierre realised 
what was, to him, the ideal and purpose of existence. 
And it is significant that he never forgot his ideal; 
never wearied of it; never lost his first rapturous belief 
in the merit of islands as a panacea for all human per- 
plexities. Forty, fifty years later, he was still beguiling 
and thrilling all the sentimentalists of France with a 
scheme for leading the Moral Life upon a “ desert 
island” in the Seine, where, under blossoming tropical 
trees (induced to blossom, apparently, from the highest 
motives) a burial-ground “for the Benevolent ’”’ was to 
adjoin a banqueting hall “for the Marriage Festivities 
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of the Virtuous Poor,” and those ‘‘ Fathers of Families 
who had inadvertently run into debt” were to sit “in 
absolute Security” and contemplate “an artificial 
Meadow.” All this to the accompaniment of flutes, and 
without detriment to the sacred companionship “ of the 
Muses.” All this “ near Paris” and some ten years, or 
less, before the outbreak of the French Revolution. 

In his earliest years, however, the Fortunate Isles of 
his dreaming, though equally moral in their chosen 
inhabitants, were by no means so easy to get at. With 
the amazing good faith of the born romantic, and with 
a curious touch too of the practicality of the artist, 
Bernardin had no sooner finished some rather desultory 
mathematical studies than he made a futile attempt to 
enter the corps of engineers, considering that in that 
direction lay his best chance of realising his secret 
arriére-pensée of becoming “a half mythological 
coloniser ; a sort of second Orpheus or Amphion.” For, 
notwithstanding Jean-Jacques and all the Rights of 
Man, it was ever Bernardin’s burning desire “to wear 
the King’s uniform.” He succeeded in so far that, in 
1760, he was actually present, though on a somewhat 
dubious and uncomfortable footing, during a short cam- 
paign in Germany. He appears to have quarrelled on 
this occasion with all his superior officers ; and, when he 
subsequently set sail for Malta—his first Island !—he 
found no better luck. Seeing no prospect of quick ad- 
vancement in France, it occurred to him to place his 
services and his schemes for the betterment of mankind 
at the service of the Empress Catherine of Russia. He 
was then about twenty-four or twenty-five years of age ; 
so exceedingly handsome, of such engaging manners 
and with such a radiant genius for friendship, that 
the account of his long journey northward, through 
Holland, and Lubeck, and Poland, sounds like the story 
of the progress of an impecunious fairy prince. In 
Poland especially (where he lingered for a couple of 
years or more) his life becomes more “ illustrated ” than 
ever. We see him at Warsaw, the irresistible lover of a 
beautiful Polish princess, returning home from his feasts 
and balls in the early morning, to dream (he says) “ only 
of Arcady.” We see him “as Achilles” in a tragedy, 
where all the other players are princes and princesses, 
“the daughters and nieces of kings.” But he has only a 
little room of his own amongst all these splendours ; “a 
small place for which he pays five ducats” ; and after 
all there must be a certain lack of islands, deserted or 
otherwise, in Poland. Presently we find our Bernardin 
in St. Petersburg, with an ardent project for a moral 
and humanitarian colony on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea which probably amused, though it failed to convince, 
the great Catherine. 

By this time he was twenty-eight years of age. He 
had no profession; no private means of his own; no 
reasonable prospect of any sort of advancement. When 
he returns to France (in 1766) it is chiefly with the vague 
hope of obtaining some lucrative post from the King’s 
ministers. Bernardin was always full of these hopes: 
for ever compiling petitions to men in power, and fer- 
vently expecting that miracle which shines before the 
eyes of the improvident. It was almost by accident, 
apparently, in the intervals of waiting upon great men’s 
leisure, that Bernardin, who was then living in the little 
house of a cwré in a Parisian suburb, began to think of 
writing as a means of livelihood. His first effort was, 
naturally enough, a volume of his travels; and the 
moment it was begun behold! his imagination was afire. 
In a trice his old dreams of bettering the human race 
are all awake with a shout. He has plans for regene- 
rating, revising, re-edifying the entire universe. “I have 
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invented a system to account for the movement of the 
Earth ” (he writes) “so daring, so new, and so probable 
that I dare confide it to no one.” And it was in the 
lively midst of such preoccupations that the Govern- 
ment appointment came which sent him, as a civil 
engineer, to the island of Mauritius. He was then 
thirty-one years of age, and it is one of the curious facts 
in the history of imaginative literature that twenty 
years were to pass before his experiences and emotions 
of that journey took shape in a simple little 
story of immortal beauty and significance. Bernardin 
was past fifty when he wrote ‘“ Paul et Virginie.” In 
the interval he had published a ‘“‘ Voyage a I’Ile de 
France ’’—a book as thick and overgrown as a jungle, 
and as full of unexpected blossoms—he had made the 
acquaintance of some of the literary men of Paris; he 
had friends among the Encyclopedists; he had a close 
friend and comrade in Jean-Jacques Rousseau. One of 
Bernardin’s chief pleasures at that time was to go 
botanising with Jean-Jacques among the lanes and waste 
places of the Parisian banliewe. He was so poor that if 
he were asked out to dinner he was obliged to walk, 
“even though it be five leagues.” He lived in a garret, 
high up, overlooking Paris, and still he spent half his 
days imploring every possible and impossible personage 
for assistance—but always, be it observed, with a punc- 
tilio. It is said that when the King granted him at 
last a small pension, Bernardin refused to receive it 
because the communication had reached him through a 
subordinate. Unknown, disappointed, baffled at every 
turn, nothing could rob this incorrigible dreamer of his 
Dream. In his own eyes he was always, and only, 
beginning. ‘““Hnfin j’ai cherché de |’eau dans mon puits,” 
he writes at over fifty. And this time he had found his 
* Paul et Virginie.” 

The enthusiasm which this simplest of little master- 
pieces awoke in the public can only be compared with 
the popular excitement awakened by “Clarissa.” In a 
few weeks Bernardin de Saint-Pierre found himself the 
most distinguished literary man of his day. Everyone 
was reading him: from the Queen, Marie Antoinette, to 
the little sewing-girl in her attic, there was not a woman 
in France but wept floods of enchanted tears over the fate 
of the two island lovers. Everything had come to Ber- 
nardin at the same moment: glory, applause, a fortune, 
and the unbounded admiration of his greatest contem- 
poraries. When Napoleon met him, he is reported to 
have said: ‘‘ Monsieur Bernardin, you should give us a 
new ‘ Paul et Virginie ’ every six months.” At fifty-five 
his own publisher’s daughter insisted upon marrying the 
celebrated writer; and after her death, another girl of 
seventeen, Mademoiselle Désirée de Pelleporc, felt herself 
honoured to become the bride of this hero of sixty-three. 
This was a particularly happy marriage. ‘I am an old 
tree,” he writes somewhere, “ but I bear green young 
branches.” And we find him addressing his young wife 
as “my Delight, my Month of May.” 

He died the year before Waterloo, in 1814, leaving 
behind him some seven or eight lengthy works besides 
a collection of letters which may be classed with 
those of Cowper. He was the first of modern writers 
to feel the charm and call of alien countries; he 
was the first romantic explorer; the first to seek for 
sentiment in landscape; the first to fall under the 
spell of “that distance where lives joy.” And _ his 
influence has been incalculable. Chateaubriand, Alfred 
de Musset, Leconte de Lisle, Fromentin-—“ cet homme 
qui aimait passionnément le bleu ’—and in our own day 
Pierre Loti, are only a few out of the lone and splendid 
line of his spiritual children. Despite all his senti- 
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mentalities, his intricate moralities, his weaknesses, his 
palpable affectations, his bankrupt Fathers, and his 
islands, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre remains one of the 
great writers: an Innovator: a genius: one of the 
world’s Torchbearers. For he wrote one small immortal 
book—a book to be classed with the story of Daphnis and 
Chloé. A thing all compact with youth and beauty and 
tenderness. A book as simple as a flower—and with 
the impeccable perfection of a flower. 


Matthew Arnold 


L at from one point of view, Matthew 


Arnold’s request, that he should not be made 

the subject of a formal biography, takes on a 

spice of malicious humour. Was he conscious, 
when he uttered it, that he might thus perhaps stave off 
the evil day which sooner or later overtakes every dis- 
tinguished man—-his day of judgment, his final summing 
up? For there is little doubt that Arnold was, from 
time to time, gravely concerned about what posterity 
would think of him. Glancing through his works 
generally we find him, while he sits in judgment upon 
cthers and sets people in their places, dwelling insis- 
tently on words like “fame,” “glory,” ‘‘ reputation,” 
‘ posterity,” and their real meaning for literature. 
Especially in his letters does he reveal a wholesome con- 
sciousness, quite the reverse of morbid, that the same 
judgment which he measured out so freely to others 
would one day inevitably be meted out to him. 

Yet, although he will have been dead just seventeen 
years on April 15, and although he had ceased to pro- 
duce really important work for some years before his 
death, it cannot even at this late date be said that he is 
finally judged. The process of literary disintegration 
which got to work so quickly on reputations greater than 
his, like those of Carlyle and Ruskin, has not yet had 
any appreciable effect upon him. The way in which that 
process works he has himself described in the essay on 
Joubert : 

“The tastes and ideas of one generation are not those 
of the next. The next generation in its turn arrives— 
first its sharpshooters, its quick-witted audacious light 
troops; then the elephantine main body. The imposing 
array of its predecessors it confidently assails, riddles 
it with bullets, passes over its body. It goes hard then 
with many once popular reputations, with many authori- 
ties once oracular. .. As Lord Macaulay’s own genera- 
tion dies out, as a new generation arises, without those 
ideas and tendencies of its predecessor which Lord 
Macaulay so deeply shared and so happily satisfied, will 
he give the same pleasure? And if he cease to give that, 
has he enough light in him to make him last? . . .”’ 


This was written in 1864, five years after Macaulay’s 
death. Even then the reputation of Macaulay, so great 
in its day, was beginning to suffer by the disenchanting 
process here described. Macaulay has long since been 
definitely judged ; his books either stand on our shelves, 
stripped of much of their original glory and just for 
what they are, or have been removed from them alto- 
gether. Carlyle, who died in 1881, and Ruskin, gone as 
recently as 1900, have also suffered, all too quickly for 
their admirers, in a similarly definite way. Matthew 
Arnold, after seventeen years, still eludes his critics, 
friends, and enemies alike. He even eludes that most 
dangerous of critics, the friendly enemy. The most 
eager literary sportsman, the keenest hunter-down of 
inflated reputations, has, however grudgingly, to admit 
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that he stands; that the only really serious punishment 
up to the present administered to him has been the 
gentle and inevitable one which time itself inflicts. 
His books are rapidly falling out of copyright; he has 
been published in an édition de /uxe—last solemn rite 
that attends the falling-in of the literary monopoly ; he 
has been made the subject of copious bibliographies 
(from which we learn how much, alas! of his stray work 
has never been reprinted at all); and he has been for 
some years now coming out—as he himself would have 
been glad to know—in quite inexpensive editions. Most 
of these things are not signs of decay but rather of a 
more vigorous life. He stands. But for what pre- 
cisely does he stand? We might--for all the answer we 
have got from his critics—summon from the shades a 
vision of his amiable countenance, mocking but urbane— 
‘the affable archangel ’’—cheerfully bidding us proceed 
once more to the solution as best we may. 

In the first place the whole body of his reprinted 
works, as collected in the fifteen volumes recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, is extraordinarily various, 
embraces so much as regards mere subject-matter : 
poetry, literary criticism, religion, education, and socio- 
logy. In the second place—and this is where the main 
difficulty comes in—it is, as regards its spirit, full of 
perplexing contradictions and paradoxes. You perhaps 
admire the poet who unlocks his heart in verses touched 
with who can say how much of delicate melancholy, 
religious and philosophic gentleness, resignation, and 
calm? But you turn to the essays “On Translating 
Ifomer ”’ and are amazed to find a terrible and remorse- 
less critic, annihilating to his adversary in the reply. 
As a hater of fussy people, you perhaps agree that 
nothing can be more delectable than the cheerful, killing 
banter he administered to doctors of sociology and 
would-be reformers of mankind? But it is distinctly 
disconcerting when you find elsewhere the same cheerful 
insouciant style doing yeoman service against your 
own religion and the doctors of your established church. 
Or you are yourself a reformer, cherishing “ Literature 
and Dogma ”’ as a fighting masterpiece? What can you 
make of this man’s weak and washy poetry, or of 
his studies in obscure and exiguous temperaments 
like the De Guérins’! You are a Liberal !—he attacks 
your want of fairness, clearness, balance; and 
praises Tories. You are a Tory?—he dines with you, 
shoots with you, fishes in your trout streams, and then 
shamelessly satirises the whole barbarous constitution 
of the society of which you are an important pillar. 
Last, you insist upon admiring absolutely and without 
fear of contradiction that wonderful style, compact of 
simplicity, rapidity, balance, cheerfulness, gaiety, wit. 
Greatest wonder of al!—the author of it was no careless 
free-liver, as one might imagine, but a mere hard-driven 
school-inspector, whose official life was a perpetual round 
of uncongenial and unremunerative drudgery ! 

How to resolve this elusive personality into its ele- 
ments; how to fix and make its meaning plain so that 
the student, coming after, should make no mistake about 
it—that is the task which many persons since his death 
have essayed in vain. In the face of it, his request that he 
should not be made the subject of a “ formal biography ” 
takes on a new and amusing aspect, only this time the 
humour is distinctly sardonic. At least four excellently- 
accomplished literary men have offered us informal bio- 
graphies (not to speak of the hosts of authors who have 
given us minor studies). Professor Saintsbury gave one 


to the world in 1899 ; Mr. Herbert Paul published one in 
1902; Mr. G. W. E. Russell and Mr. W. H. Dawson 
Of these the best- 


both published a ‘“ Life” last year. 
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reasoned, though not the most readable, was Mr. Daw- 
son’s. If a definite judicial summing-up of Matthew 
Arnold’s work were to be done, it would be difficult to 
choose a more able man for the work than any one of 
these writers, all of whom have especial weight and 
authority in speaking for him. Yet that each book has 
been more or less of a failure stands almost confessed 
by the rapidity with which these “lives” have followed 
each other. High as may be the praise which a reader 
of them will be ready to give to their ability and literary 
excellence, he is obliged to confess that the subject of 
them still resists all these attempts to resolve, fix, and 
explain him. Commenting upon these books came then 
the brilliant essay, recently published in the “ Quarterly 
Review,” by the President ef Magdalen College, Oxford. 
No one has more right to speak for Matthew Arnold 
than Mr. Warren. And what does he accomplish in the 
way of summing-up? The essay had a curious and un- 
expected effect upon at least one pleased reader of it. 
He could not agree with Mr. Warren that the full and 
formal biography of Matthew Arnold was now almost 
within hailing distance. He could not agree that 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry had suffered by reason of his 
ignorance of physical science, by reason of the ‘“ Origin 
of Species” having left no effect upon it, as it left its 
effect on Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Nor could he 
agree that Matthew Arnold as a poet was in about the 
same class “ with Collins.” That least of all. Further, 
he almost despaired when he read the categorical state- 
ment that Matthew Arnold accomplished least by his 
religious writing, something more by his political, most 
by his educational work—unless “ educational” were 
taken to mean his complete general effect. And that, 
in literary criticism, Matthew Arnold was more of an 
artist than a scholar, made him wonder if the essays on 
Homer had ever been written. To none of these things, 
in fact, could he give a moment’s assent. But of one 
delightful result of reading Mr. Warren’s article he 
fully and freely acknowledges the benefit. 

Most of Matthew Arnold’s critics and biographers 
have striven te pin him down—as vainly as Mr. Warren 
here and there throughout his essay tries to pin him 
down—to a definite body of doctrines, to assess his 
various “values,” as if the important thing were to lay 
him out, stark and stiff, as representative of this, that, 
or the other point of view in the different departments 
of his literary activity. Mr. Warren, by virtue of his 
intimate knowledge of his subject, coupled with his own 
abounding brilliancy, accomplishes—strange to say— 
exactly the opposite result! The final effect of his essay 
on one reader of it was to set free once more that wonder- 
ful elusive spirit and personality which others had vainly 
striven to bind with chains ; to send him back not to the 
biographies of Arnold and the criticisms of his work, but 
to Arnold himself once more in all his fifteen volumes, 
gladly to find renewal and refreshment in the light 
and happiness which they afford. After seventeen years 
it is something in a man that he can still do this; that, 
after so long a time his work still remains un-“ classi- 
fied” and unassailed ; nay, that his very personality has 
not even yet been entombed nor its influence forgotten. 
Mr. Warren’s essay should be an object lesson to every 
one ambitious of entombing Matthew Arnold in that 
terrible “ formal biography,” if the figure which he has 
drawn for us is all that can be accomplished even by the 
President of Magdalen. “In that amiable figure we 
seem to see the fulfilment of Arnold’s ‘ Resurgam ’—the 
aspiring soul of Arnold himself, in freedom and effective 
at last.” 
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LANDSCAPE IN HISTORY 
By Sir Archibald Geikie. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net.) 

THERE are few subjects of more speculative interest than 
the connection which exists between man and his phy- 
sical surroundings. We have on one side the somewhat 
arrogant desire of the human spirit to exist of itself and 
to soar beyond any environment; on the other, the 
knowledge that the human animal tied ever to the earth 
still longs for rest. Man has been somewhere defined as 
a vegetable with powers of locomotion, and in that 
respect his position is analogous to that of the creatures 
which run or fly or swim. They may not be, like the 
tree or flower, ‘‘ fast rooted to the fruitful soil,’ but 
their power of movement is circumscribed and to some 
extent illusory. Every creature seems to be bound 
by invisible bonds to its own habitat. The birds, that 
might appear to have illimitable space for their 
country, in all but a very few instances choose a 
particular haunt and seldom depart far from it. It 
is not extraordinary in fact to find a species of bird 
like the St. Kilda wren, which is confined to one 
small island, and those which make long journeys are 
like balls at the end of an indiarubber string flying out 
of one spot and returning to it. The swallow, which one 
day is hawking about the Pyramids feeling the mating 
instinct, fares across the sea, not to any vague and ill- 
defined region, but to the few inches of territory which 
it has been accustomed to use for its nest. Even fish in 
their migrations, as far as we have learned, keep the 
appointed path and return to it again and again. Thus 
it would appear certain that the lower animal life is 
dominated by physical conformation, and with all his 
superiority man has not been enfranchised from the 
working of this law of nature. Roughly speaking we 
know that he is what climate and surroundings make 
him. In the hottest portions of the world we find him 
black and unintellectual ; in the temperate regions fair 
of complexion and energetic in mind and body; in the 
extremely cold regions he deteriorates as much as in the 
extremely hot, though in a different direction, and it 
would therefore be madness to argue that man can rise 
above his physical surroundings. In the book before us 
Sir Archibald Geikie is dealing with a smali department 
of a great subject. The volume is composed of indepen 
dent essays, but so far as they have a general purpose it 
is to show that the intellectual development of mankind 
in Great Britain has been to a large extent dependent on 
geological formation. Even history has been affected by 
it, because man in his restless desire for improvement 
has utterly changed the aspect of the country in many 
districts, and events of national and almost world-wide 
import have been decided by accidents of landscape. 
The most striking example adduced by the writer is the 
Battle of Bannockburn, which for a long time decided 
the pusitions to be held relatively by Scotland and Eng- 
land. There are very patriotic Scotsmen who attribute 
to Robert Bruce and the army he led powers that were 
almost supernatural. They, according to this theory, 
thought of hearth and home and king and country, and 
summoning all their energy fought as men never fought 
before. Sir Archibald Geikie as a man of science gives 
a less heroic but more cogent reason : 


“The true explanation of the difficulty seems to me 
to be supplied by some almost casual references in 
Barbour’s account of the operations. He makes Bruce, 
in addressing his followers, allude to the advantage they 
would gain should the enemy attempt to pass by the 


morass beneath them. The poet further narrates how 
the carse—that is, the low flat land on the left—was 
dotted with pools of water; how the English, in order 
to effect a passage, broke down houses and tried to bridge 
over these pools with doors, windows and thatch from 
the cottage roofs; and how, with the assistance of their 
compatriots in Stirling Castle, they were so far success- 
ful that Clifford’s troop of horse and, possibly, some 
more of the English army, got safely over to the hard 
ground beyond. We thus learn that Bruce’s famous 
device of the ‘ pots’ was only an extension of the kind 
of defence that nature had already provided for him. 
The ground on his left, now so dry and richly cultivated, 
was then covered with impassable bogs and sheets of 
water; and the huge army of Edward was consequently 
compelled to crowd its attack into the narrow space 
between these bogs and the higher ground on Bruce’s 
right.”’ 


It is no doubt true that the arable land around the 
field of Bannockburn was then no better than a morass 
sprinkled with pools and ditches. Analogous changes 
to this have taken place in other parts of the island. 
The great fen that stretched from Ely to the shores 
of the Wash of old, bred a particular type of fenmen 
who occupied a position unique among their country- 
men. But the drainage of the fens, just as it has 
produced an important change in the flora and fauna 
of the district, has also altered the nature of its human 
inhabitants. In the time of Hereward the Wake they 
held their own distinctive place. In our own day it 
would be difficult to distinguish them from the inhabit- 
ants of any other part of rural England. Apart from 
these accidental changes it seems beyond question that 
physical environment has to a large extent moulded the 
character and even the appearance of men. If we go to 
the mountainous districts of Wales, Scotland, or Ireland 
we shall always find men with a kind of wild poetry in 
them mingled with a certain melancholy of disposition 
which has come to be regarded as the characteristic of 
the Celt. Probably romance has flung a halo that was 
not quite deserved over the Highlander. Sir Archibald 
Geikie very properly takes Ossian as a typical example of 
Highland poetry, speaking without prejudice as to the 
authenticity of Macpherson’s discovery. Whether the 
following fragment be authentic or not, it embodies 
the genius of the mountain race: 

“Morna, most lovely among women, 

Why by thyself in the circle of stones, 

In the hollow of the rock on the hill alone? 
Rivers are sounding around thee; 

The aged tree is moaning in the wind; 
Turmoil is on yonder loch; 

Clouds darken round the tops of Cairns; 
Thyself art like snow on the hill 

Thy waving hair, like mist of Cromla, 
Curling upward on the Ben, 

"Neath gleaming of the sun from the west ; 
Thy soft bosom, like the white rock 

On bank of Brano of white streams.”’ 


And it is very hard indeed to distinguish between very 
fine poetry and the description of the gentle wind which 
“Chases round and round 
The hoary beard of thistle old, 
Dark-moving over grassy mounds.” 


But if we move down to the plains we find quite a 
different type of genius prevailing. Even Burns, who 
lived so close to the mountains, was not Highland in the 
true sense of the term. The following passage does not 
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differ essentially from that of Wordsworth’s picture of 
the poet who “ murmurs by the running brooks a music 
sweeter than their own.” The verse of Burns has a 
quality that belongs to the Lowlander : 
“The Muse, nae Poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel he learn’d to wander 
Adown some trottin’ burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang; 
O sweet to stray, an’ pensive ponder 
A heartfelt sang.”’ 


This quality might be described as that of dream or 
meditation. It is most strongly developed in our greatest 
poets, Shakespeare, for instance, who was for ever looking 
before and after ; Wordsworth, whose finest poems might 
be called meditations ; Tennyson, Milton, Chaucer, all 
whom we hold great in the annals of poetry developed 
this Anglo-Saxon dreaminess which distinguishes our 
literature from every other in the world. It may seem 
almost materialistic to trace it to geological formation, 
but surely there was truth in the contention so often 
urged by Carlyle, that the natural and the supernatural 
are one, and in working out the connection between what 
we call mind and its highest development and the matter 
which is the rose-mesh that holds it we are really en- 
deavouring to explain and lay bare part of the divine 
harmony which grows with every attempt to elucidate 
it. Sir Archibald Geikie in those thoughtful essays has 
done something towards elucidating the dependence of 
man’s intellectual achievement on his physical environ- 
ment. 


MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY, 

By Mrs. Mary E, Huddy. (Long, 12s. net.) 

Mrs. Huddy does not write history in the grand style. 
Dealing with a period which calls for Gibbon’s pomp 
and Gibbon’s perception of the ironies, she treats it in 
the tone of a sentimental novelist turning out stories to 
be read in girls’ schools. The effect is not so much im- 
pressive as “bizarre.” An early-Victorian heroine—a 
model and pattern of the early-Victorian virtues— 
appears to be parading, and looking good, among the 
shameless iniquities of the Dark Ages, and is made to 
figure as a protagonist in a drama with which her con- 
nection, though considerable, was subsidiary. One is 
reminded, from time to time, of the hero of the old song 
who had nothing to say of his association with one of the 
great events in the world’s history except that he “ was 
there all the while at the battle of the Nile.” For, in 
the drama which Mrs. Huddy relates, the réle of the 
“great Countess ’’—whose greatness is generally ad- 
mitted, though Mrs. Huddy hardly proves it—was, at 
many stages, no more than that of a sympathetic spec- 
tator. The real hero of the book is the monk Hilde- 
brand, who became Pope Gregory VII. Its real theme 
is the struggle for the emancipation of the Papacy from 
the control of the Holy Roman Empire, and the bringing 
of Henry IV. to Canossa. Matilda Countess of Tuscany 
was on the Pope’s side throughout that struggle. She 
“was there all the while” in one useful capacity or 
another. But it is not her personality that dominates 
the scene. The attempt to make it do so, and to depict 
her at the same time as a sort of early-Victorian heroine, 
only results in throwing the whole picture out of propor- 
tion, and investing the whole narrative with an air of 
unreality. The pity is the greater because the story was 
so well worth telling. 

The period—the eleventh century of our era—was 
indeed a wicked one: so’ wicked that it is much more 
profitable to study than to denounce it. Christianity 


and licentiousness walked hand in hand, and simony was 
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the besetting sin. There was open traffic not only in 
benefices but in episcopal Sees. The State cajoled, 
bullied, and exploited the Church. The Emperors set 
up their creatures as anti-Popes, and licensed their 
followers to plunder pilgrims on their way to Rome. On 
the other hand, there were certain holy men in Benedic- 
tine monasteries, and some of the holy men were also 
strong men. In their view, if there was any exploiting to 
be done, the Church must exploit the State. Theocracy 
must be supreme, and not a mere pendant and instru- 
ment of autocracy. They were not, according to our 
modern notions, very scrupulous as to the means to be 
employed to gain their end. They regarded the chair of 
Saint Peter as something worth fighting for. They 
persuaded Matilda of Tuscany to marry a husband whom 
she disliked, and with whom she never lived, because 
there was a chance that a fresh army might thus be 
enlisted in the service of the Church. But they were, on 
the whole, better men than their enemies. Though they 
confused the cause of religion with the claims of the 
Roman Church to paramountcy, they were, at any rate, 
reformers of abuses within that Church, and conse- 
quently command our sympathies. 

Hildebrand was the greatest of them. He was the son 
of a carpenter, and of precocious talent. The monks dis- 
covered this and undertook to educate him. From Rome 
he passed to France, to the convent of Cluny. A Pope 
took him for his chaplain, and he controlled the election 
of four successive Pontiffs. He became a missioner, and, 
in the course of a great evangelical journey through 
France, not only denounced the prevalent simony, but 
also crushed the heresy of Berengarius, which denied the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist. Ultimately his own turn 
for the highest preferment came. He was preaching the 
funeral sermon at Pope Alexander’s death, and, over- 
come by his emotions, he broke down and wept. 
“ Suddenly the stillness of the crowd was broken by a 
voice saying, ‘Hildebrand for Pope! Hildebrand for 
Pope! Saint Peter has chosen him,’ ” and this informal 
election was confirmed by the College of Cardinals. He 
took the name of Gregory VII., and almost immediately 
the great duel began. The new German monarch was a 
notorious evil liver, especially addicted to simoniacal 
practices. “We will,” said Gregory, “send to him some 
wise person who will give him wholesome advice, and 
exhort him to return to his duty.” He did so, and sent 
Legate after Legate, calling upon Henry “‘ to give satis- 
factory explanations concerning the disorders of his 
clergy,” threatening excommunication as the alterna- 
tive. Henry’s reply was to connive at the kidnapping of 
the Pontiff by a noble named Cenci, who locked him up 
in the Castle of Saint Angelo. The Roman populace 
rose and fetched him out, and then he launched his ex- 
communication. Henry rejoined by calling upon the 
Pope to renounce the throne of Saint Peter, and sending 
to Rome an ambassador, who thus addressed the panic- 
stricken clergy: “ My brethren, I have to announce to 
you that you must present yourselves before the King at 
the approaching feast of Pentecost to receive a Pope 
from his appointment, as this one is now known to be 
not a Pope but a devouring wolf.” The listeners were so 
wroth that they would have slain the ambassador where 
he stood had not the Pope intervened to save him. And 
then the Pope summoned Henry to his presence to ask 
his pardon. “If the sun should go down on the 23rd of 
February, 1077, and he were not forgiven, his crown was 
to be transferred to another.” And Henry, with whom 
things had been faring badly in his own realm, humbled 
himself and came. 

Truly it was a memorable journey. The season was 
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winter, and in the heart of a winter of unexampled 
severity Henry crossed the great Saint Bernard Pass: 

“ Again and again were this miserable party in danger 
of being buried in the snow; again and again they had 
to toil up precipices as slippery as glass, where one 
false step would have plunged them into a yawning 
abyss. Sometimes a solid wall of ice rose up before 
them, and the guides with their hatchets cut steps for 
their feet. When the men had reached the summit the 
Queen and her child were tied up in hides and dragged 
to the top with ropes, and let down in a similar manner 
over the other side. Some of the attendants lost their 
lives in this dreadful route, and others lost their limbs 
from excessive cold. ... It is impossible to conceive 
the sufferings which the travellers, especially the women 
and child, endured during their transit. The wonder is 
that they ever survived the horrors of an expedition so 
terrible and so useless.’’ 


After the horrors, however, the humiliation was to 
follow. The Pontiff went as far as Tuscany to meet the 
King, and awaited him in Matilda’s Castle of Canossa. 
His followers were detained in the outer court, while he 
was admitted to the inner enclosure, where he divested 
himself of the emblems of his rank, not only placing his 
crown on the earth, but laying aside his ordinary dress, 
and assuming a white woollen garb: and there he stood, 
humbly attending the Pontiff’s pleasure. 


“The shades of night fell softly over the castle and 
its wakeful inmates, and the pale moon looked down 
upon the figure of the King maintaining his lonely 
watch, his eyes fixed upon the window of the apartment 
within which the Pontiff also kept solitary vigil... . 
Every hour he expected a summons or message from 
Gregory, and every hour he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. To his expectant ears every unwonted stir within 
the limits from which he was excluded heralded his 
release from his intolerable position, His hopes, raised 
again and again by approaching footsteps, were again 
and again dashed to the ground, as the sounds retreated 
and died away in the distance behind the gates. For 
three days did he remain in isolation, with no other 
companions than his own reflections. He refused food, 
and fasted from morning till night.’ 


Not until the expiration of the third day was Henry 
admitted to the precincts of the castle, ‘‘ Pardon me, 
Father, pardon me,” he then cried, casting himself on the 
ground, with arms outstretched ; and Gregory was moved 
to tears. “It is enough, it is enough,” he said, and 
raised the monarch from his lowly posture, promising 
that the ban should be withdrawn if he would mend his 
ways. 

That is the Canossa story, which is now the weapon of 
all journalists who debate ecclesiastical affairs. What 
one thinks of it depends upon the point of view from 
which one approaches it. To some it signalises the 
emancipation of the Church from the trammels of secular 
control; to others the rivetting of the chains of the 
Church upon the body politic. On the whole, perhaps, 
the calm historical view of the occurrence is the one 
which it is most profitable to take. Then we shall see 
in it merely an illustration of a strange state of things 
which has passed away, and is not likely to recur—a 
conflict between claims which still, indeed, collide, but 
are no longer pushed so far by either party to the colli- 
sion ; a striking monument of the extreme position alike 
of the Erastians and the ecclesiastics. It certainly is 
not for the sake of any inferences that she draws from 
it that Mrs. Huddy’s narrative is valuable. She is 
equally lacking in the historic and the philosophic sense. 
The possession of either gift would have prevented her 
from making Matilda of Tuscany the central figure of 
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such a story. But she has strung a good many interest- 
ing facts together, and done something towards 
popularising a period of history with which the general 
reader is not too well acquainted. The few pictures 
which she gives are good, but the omission to provide an 
index is a tault which calls for censure. 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
Chronologically arranged and Edited by 
Toynbee. Vols. LX.—X1f. (Clarendon Press.) 
Tue late Sir Leslie Stephen explained Horace Walpole’s 
femininity and dilettantism by the fact that he could 
not mix among the two-bottle men. “When you can 
only join in male society on pain of drinking yourself 
under the table, the safest plan is to retire to tea-tables 
and small talk.” This is what Walpole did, yet tea- 
tables and small talk did not save him from gout. Not 
that the popular association of gout with wine-bibbing 
deserves much endorsement. The uncertainties of the 
law are not more splendid than those of a complaint 
whose literary interest is as old as Lucian. Some men 
are born to gout, others thrust it upon themselves. 
Horace Walpole was born to it. At twenty-five 
he knew it as his own familiar enemy. But it never 
was wholly his enemy. It became an instrument of 
his communicativeness and wit, and it offered him, at 
a cheap rate, the flattery of recurrent martyrdom. There 
is an old book, which he might have read, called “ The 
Honours of the Gout, plainly demonstrating that the 
Gout is one of the greatest Blessings that can befall 
Mortal Man.” At the age of fifty-two he wrote to the 
Countess of Upper Ossory : ‘‘ It reconciles me to the gout 
that it has no occasion for James’s powders. There is a 
little dignity, too, in it that consoles me ; an insignificant 
man that grows old wants something to give him impor- 
tance; and with my meagre figure, what with it being 
a little respectable, and what with it being a little 
comical, I tind the gout does not at all succeed ill with 

me,” 

The gout, in short, made Walpole a dowager among 
the dowagers, and he was not unwilling to pay the price. 
The remedies he tried interested him, and he made them 
interesting to others. Principally, he took the prescrip- 
tion of Dr. Cadogan, which so puzzled Boswell—good 
humour. Hannah More testifies to his patience. To 
her he wrote: “Since all my fingers are useless, and that 
I have only six hairs left, | am not very much grieved 
at not being able to comb my head.” Gradually, the 
gout became the rallying place of his favourite in- 
firmities and his precocious senilities. In what precise 
year he took upon himself the honours of old age it 
would be difficult, without exhaustive research, to say. 
Often in turning his letters backwards you find him 
growing older. It was perhaps in his forty-ninth year 
that he began sedulously to ape Methuselah. He then 
wrote: “‘I am tired of the world, its politics, its pur- 
suits and its pleasures.” This letter is numbered 1038 
in Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s edition. But the 2135th letter 
in the same edition is as full of the world, and four 
volumes are still needed to complete the sixteen promised 
in this budget of worldliness. At forty-eight Horace 
settles down to be “a gay shadow.” His gout and age 
give him a battery of elegant, unruffling appeal. The 
new Opposition has stabbed the liberty of the press, and, 
as for politics, in renouncing them he feels “ the sort of 
pleasure that Christian heroes did formerly in abstain- 
ing from their virgin brides and embracing the life of 
hermits.” But to write this gives him a pain in his 
wrist ; travelling, he thinks, is the only medicine for his 
“shattered frame.” At fifty-three, with a quarter of a 
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century to live, his plan is “to pass away calmly,” 
amusing himself with the rising generation, but taking 
care not to bore them or be bored by them. One of his 
notions of passing away calmly is to gibe at Gibbon to 
his face. It is to Mason that he writes : — 

“You will be diverted to hear that Mr. Gibbon has 
quarrelled with me. He lent me his second volume in 
the middle of November. I returned it with a most civil 
panegyric. He came for more incense; I gave it, but 
alas! with too much sincerity. I added: ‘Mr. Gibbon, 
[ am sorry you should have pitched on so disgusting a 
subject as the Constantinopolitan history. There is so 
much of the Arians and Eunomians and semi-Pelagians ; 
and there is such a strange contrast between Roman and 
Gothic manners, and so little harmony between a Consul 
Sabinus and a Ricimer, Duke of the palace, that though 
you have written the story as well as it could be written, 
I fear few will have the patience to read it.’ He 
coloured ; all his round features squeezed themselves into 
sharp angles; he screwed up his button-mouth, and 
rapping his snuff-box, said, ‘It had never been put 
together before ’—so well, he meant to add—but gulped 
it.” 

The vivacity and malice of this are pretty good for a 
man who had long protested that he was “ done with the 
world,” was “old and indifferent” and was grateful 
if such as he were ‘excused for being out of their 
coffins.” Sometimes it seems as if with Walpole a 
parade of his infirmities was the equivalent of cere- 
mony and deference. Writing to the Earl Stafford, 
he concludes by a series of suave self-obliterative state- 
ments: he does not pretend io send his lordship news, 
for he hears not a little, nor inquires. As for private news, 
he has outlived his friends (he is sixty-six) and has no 
more curiosity about the next generation “than about 
the twentieth century.” He cannot wait on his Lord- 
ship, for he walks no better than a tortoise, and makes 
a conscience of not incommoding people. His hands and 
feet are lame, and he is altogether “ antiquated and 
insipid,’ agq@ he is his Lordship’s most devoted humble 
servant. 

It is very noticeable how as Walpole grows old—and 
he does grow old at Nature’s pace—he appears to be a 
little uneasy lest his letters will be taken too much as 
the work of a gentleman-gazetteer. As he realised their 
prodigious volume and continuity, he may well have 
feared that in the Niagara of his own topics his indi- 
viduality might fade on the eye and be lost on the ear. 
He must have known that there was something a little 
inhuman in his easy brilliance of report and comment, 
maintained for sixty years. The gout did, at least, pro- 
claim him a man and a sufferer. It linked his person- 
ality to the most accepted and recurrent of topics, the 
weather. And we, for whom Walpole’s weather has no 
interest, must admit that the gout makes him more 
pictorial. But it does not greatly advance him in our 
sympathies. No man wrote so much, or so agreeably, 
for so little love. He is everything but lovable ; perhaps 
the feeting he evokes may be expressed in a bull: you 
do not love him, yet you love him too well to ask why ? 

A GARDEN OF PLEASANT FLOWERS 

From John Parkinson. Chosen and arrayed by Alfred 

Hyatt. 
Mr. Hyarr has made an _ exceptional collection. 
Parkinson’s first chapter deals with “the ordering of 
the garden of pleasure,” its graceful knots, arbours, 
walks and squares and the English as well as ‘“‘ Out- 
landish ” flowers that have to adorn them. His descrip- 


tions of the flowers are all delicately exact and loving, 
and we are loth to believe that even 
“ White privet dies withouten pitying ”’ 
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when in his charge, for he is always a little more—the 
little more that means so much more—than a herbalist 
or botanist. His knowledge of gardening is evidently a 
pride and delight. He is so true to nature that his 
language is beautiful, for it reveals the correctness of 
his vision which never is obscured by poetic fallacies 
about flowers. Unfortunately, to the common garden- 
lover many of his flowers are unknown. We would give 
something to meet that Persian Flower de luce “of a 
pale blew russetish colour,” or the Sultan’s flower lately 
obtained from Constantinople, “ where the great Turke 
as we call him, saw it abroade, liked it, and wore it him- 
self,” whose circling leaves are of ‘‘ a fine delayed purple 
or blush colour.” The artist’s pencil was surely the gift 
of John Parkinson. The white lupine he says is “of a 
very bleake blew tending to white.” Perhaps the white 
Lilly Convally (lily of the valley) affected him to a 
small degree as the daffodfis did Wordsworth, for he 
finishes his picture of it as having “a very strong sweete 
sent and comfortable for the memory and senses.” He 
is most generous in the flowers that he would steal from 
field and woodland for his pleasant garden. He leaves 
the honeysuckle in the hedge “ to serve their senses that 
travell by it, or have no garden.” The primroses and 
cowslips, however, have been transplanted into gardens 
“to be nourished for the delight of their lovers.” We 
feel rather pained when he banishes the fairest of June’s 
roses thus: “ being wilde and of no beautie or smell we 
leave to their wilde habitations.” One would think from 
this that crags and cliffs and lonely moors were the home 
of those beauties of “ flaunting summer.” His realism 
in the descriptions of the various roses is noticeable. The 
damask rose is ‘“neyther heady nor too strong, not 
stuffing or unpleasant sweet, as many other flowers ” ; of 
the York and Lancaster rose he ascribes the stripes to the 
fact that “ nature listeth to play with varieties.” His 
accounts, of course, throw an unfamiliar light on London, 
strange to us and pathetic also if we pine for the days 
when the “ country green ” was not barricaded out. He 
has to be “ very tender” with the double yellow rose in 
London which was brought by Master Nicholas Lete 
from Constantinople. It perished with him, and then 
another merchant, Master John de Franqueville, 
managed to make it thrive. Those who walk down 
Mitcham Lane to-day will look sadly and vainly for 
the Trefoile Ladies smocks which flourished there. 
Master Cole, in his garden at Highgate, kept his bay 
Cherry tree from the bitterness of the winter weather 
“by casting a blanket over the toppe thereof.” 
Parkinson has many references to ancient writers and 
their opinions, and is really very learned. Galen, Pliny, 
Dioscorides, Cortusus, Camerarius and Theophrastus— 
much learned and unknown to the ordinary student. In 
regard to potions of herbs and flowers recommended by 
them he says: ‘‘ This delicate age of ours, which is not 
pleased with any thing almost, be it meat or medicine, 
that is not pleasant to the palate, doth wholly refuse 
these almost, and therefore cannot be partaker of the 
benefit of them.” So much for “this present age” 
in all time! Surely he of all writers, ancient and modern, 
is most grateful for all that ministers to mind and body 
diseased, all that gladdens the heart and induces simple 
piety. The wine made from pears, perry, inspires him to 
“admire the goodnesse of God, that hath given such 
facility to so wilde fruits, altogether thought useless, to 
become usefull, and apply the benefit thereof both to the 
comfort of our soules and bodies.” He seems to address 
himself largely to gentlewomen. In his day it was part 
of a lady’s education to know how to use every plant of 
the garden. Snailes, or Barbary buttons, he calls 
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‘pretty toyes for gentlewomen.” Sweet Johns, the 
speckled kind, are termed “ by our English gentlewomen 
London pride.” Argycome, or Indian cotton weed, has 
also been “ called by our English gentlewomen, Live long 
and Life everlasting.” It will be noticed that Parkinson 
is very particular in his sense of colour and of the words 
he uses to convey colours that are so often beyond the 
reach of words. Of cornflowers he says: “Some are 
wholly blew, or white, or blush, or of a sad, or light, 
purple, or of a light or dead red, or of an overworne 
purple colour.” He is always afraid of becoming tedious 
in his descriptions, or of repeating what he is sure every- 
one knows. We may give a few plants which are surely 
as necessary to-day as three hundred years ago for the 
gardens of those who are “curious,” or who aspire to 
“any curiosity.” Gentians we name first, for a flower 
that can cure “the violence of a mad dogges tooth” is 
not to be disregarded. Rose Bay is a remedy against the 
poison of serpents, especially if rue be added to it. Of 
the virtues of rosemary “you might bee as well tyred in 
the reading as I in the writing, if I should set down all 
that might be said of it.” Arbor vite, the tree of life, is 
recommended for divers. The leaves, chewed in the morn- 
ing, fasting, help to cure shortness of breath. Others 
beside divers may benefit by this. The uses of lavender 
we are at least not unacquainted with, but it is not 
known that the dried flowers “ comfort and dry up the 
moisture of a cold braine.” Basil procures a cheerful 
and merry heart. Balm is an “ excellent help to‘comfort 
the heart, as the very smell may induce any so to 
beleeve.” A few leaves of burnet put in a cup of claret 
“is accounted a helpe to make the heart merrie.” And 
soon. The cures for diseases, accidents, &c., we read in- 
differently, but we bestow wistful and longing thoughts 
on the ingredients which will combine to produce that 
joy which seems so mockingly near us as we read the 
simple words “a merrie heart.” We fear that the flowers 
to which he so lovingly ascribes so much benefit must 
be dismissed by his own words: “ The chief and onely use 
thereof is to be an ornament for the gardens of the 
curious lovers of these delights, and to be worne of them 
abroad, which for the gallant beauty of many of them, 
deserveth their courteous entertainment, among many 
other the like pleasures.” Among his gentle flowers in 
his old garden grown full of pleasant thoughts we leave 
John Parkinson ; “ the judicious and courteous I onely 
respect, let Momus bite his lips, and eate his heart, and 
so Farewell.” 

WHITEFIELD’S JOURNALS : 

To which are prefixed his ‘“ Short Account ’’ and “ Further 
Account.’’ Edited by William Wale. (Drane, 3s. 6d. net.) 
A FAMILIARITY with Wesley’s journals is essential, it has 
been said, to a complete understanding of eighteenth- 
century England. Those of George Whitefield, his 
fellow-preacher, have now been reprinted after the lapse 
of a century and a half, and it is natural to ask what is 
the cause of their protracted eclipse. The reason is soon 
discovered: Whitefield’s journals are the mirror of a 
man, and not of an age. They throw little light upon 
his times, though much upon his personality: and, 
weighty as that personality was, extensive as was its 
influence, it depended so largely on the voice, gestures, 
and amazing energy of its owner, that when these emana- 
tions were stilled in death there remained indeed the 
record of a remarkable career, but the magnetic power 
which had moved and melted hosts of listeners had to be 
taken on trust. Whitefield’s contemporaries were doubt- 
less almost as eager to read his journals as they were to 
hear his sermons; but in succeeding generations there 
has not been much call for either, 
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The psychological thirst of our own age is, however, 
insatiable. We never weary of seeking to fathom the 
mental processes of famous individuals, be they saints or 
criminals. This reprint, therefore, issued at a moment 
when Revivalism is in the air, will probably attract many 
curious readers, beside those who are in sympathy with 
Whitefield’s particular interpretation of Christianity. 
What manner of man is it that these journals reveal ! 
A man absolutely single-heartea and_self-denying, 
willing to die for his convictions, and living only to 
disseminate them ; an apostolic man, who braved perils 
upon land and sea with a Pauline constancy; a man 
whose tireless activity must wring praise even from 
modern Laodiceans. To borrow the phraseology which he 
affected, Whitefield fell upon the self-satisfaction of the 
eighteenth century with the sword of the Spirit, and 
smote the godless and the indifferent hip and thigh. 
Whether he preached in London churches, or to Kings- 
wood colliers, to Georgian colonists, or to negroes, thou- 
sands flocked to hear him, and hundreds professed them- 
selves converted. The crew of the “ Whitaker” and the 
soldiers at Gibraltar alike heard him gladly. On his 
second visit to Bristol ‘“ multitudes came on foot,’ he 
writes, “ and many in coaches a mile without the city, to 
meet me; and almost all saluted and blessed me as I 
went along the street.” Similar scenes were everywhere 
enacted; and his preaching was attended by those 
ecstatic and hysterical demonstrations on the part of his 
auditors which are among the usual incidents of 
revivalism. 

No doubt the extreme youth of the preacher had some- 
thing to do with his success. Whitefield was admitted to 
Holy Orders when only twenty-one years of age. Born 
at Gloucester in 1714, the son of a hotel-keeper, he was 
educated at the Crypt Grammar School in that city, 
whence he passed as a servitor to Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where Samuel Johnson had sojourned a few 
years before. At Oxford his religious leanings at- 
tracted him to the Wesleys, and he became a Methodist. 
The term had only recently been coined, and it is in- 
structive to remember that it signified one who lived his 
life by method, and that the chief practices which earned 
for Wesley and his friends the ridicule of their coevals 
were weekly attendance at the Holy Communion, fast- 
ing, visiting the prisoners in Oxford Gaol, and meeting 
for devotional purposes. During his residence at Oxford 
Whitefield was often very miserable, oppressed with the 
sense of sin and with bodily weakness; but, once 
ordained, he felt his burdens lighter. He undertook 
clerical work in Georgia, but before sailing preached a 
series of sermons which made him immediately famous. 
Henceforth his life was wholly filled by his ministerial 
labours in ‘the United Kingdom and in America. The 
least monotonous part of his narrative is that in which 
he describes his first voyage to America and his return 
journey. During the latter he underwent great priva- 
tions, and came near shipwreck. 

The character of his religion left no room for secular 
diversions, and he waged war against cudgelling, 
wrestling, dancing, and the wearing of jewels, as well as 
against notorious sins. His natural austerity may be 
seen in his forcing upon its knees, and then striking, a 
child of four, who knew, but refused to repeat, the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘“ He then said his prayer as well as could be 
expected, and I gave him some figs as a reward.” White- 
field’s action is in keeping with his assent at Oxford to 
the theory of one who declared that “ every gownsman’s 
name is legion.” His religion inevitably had its harsh 
side. On the other hand, while his first object was the 
saving of souls from eternal wrath, he was conspicuously 
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humane and liberal to the poor and suffering. In 
Georgia he did an excellent work in rescuing orphan 
children from ignorance and destitution. 

To be schismatic was no part of his intention. “ What 
infinite mischief have needless divisions occasioned in the 
Christian Church! ”’ he writes. “‘ Divide et impera’ is 
the Devil’s motto.” He did not take to preaching in the 
fields until the use of the churches was denied him. The 
orthodox Bishops and comfortable clergy of the day were 
made uneasy by his enthusiasm ; he seemed to them to 
trouble Israel. We may think what we will of his 
methods ; but the eighteenth century needed a White- 
field, whatever be the wants of our own. 


Fiction 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS 

By W. Pett-Ridge. (Methuen, 6s.) It is always a pleasure 
to see Mr, Pett-Ridge’s name upon the cover of a. new 
volume, for it is an assurance that we shall find within a 
sound, wholesome story informed with strong human interest, 
skilful, humorous and kindly. He understands as few writers 
have done the life of the dwellers in mean streets, their 
temptations, limitations and substantially good qualities ; he 
finds the gold where other seekers discover only the dross, and 
he has the rare gift of describing vulgar scenes and people 
without vulgarity: nowhere is he guilty of an objectionable 
or a deliberately ugly picture. All these admirable points are 
noticeable in the present tale, which, as a whole, is up to 
the mark of “Mord Em’ly’’ and “’Erb.’’ The chapters 
are not equally good, however; while there is not a line too 
much about the Galer household, there are pages concerning 
other characters that border on tediousness. The chorus of 
matrons upon their neighbours’ shortcomings is too shrill 
and insistent, and at least one of their tea-and-scandal parties 
might have been omitted with advantage. So, also, might 
a few of the intrusions of the sentimental Miss Jeffrey. As 
for Mrs. Galer herself, her courage and sunny temper, her 
charity towards all the world—a man nor critic can find 
fault in her. One grateful reader at least must avow that 
she is the sweetest-hearted, most delightful woman he has 
come across for a long time, either in fiction or out of it. 


TO WINDWARD 

The Story of a Stormy Course. By Henry C. Rowland. 
(David Nutt, 6s.) This is a very good story, and it has a real 
man for hero. Amos Knapp is a tall grim New Englander 
of good birth but no money, who has consequently had to 
shift for himself. His native gift for construction has made 
him a capital shipwright, and we first meet him, clad in the 
cap and gown of an M.D., summa cum laude, and waving his 
diploma, as he directs the stepping of a schooner’s mainmast. 
For his ambition has long been medicine; and American 
undergraduates frequently “get there,’’ as they call it, by 
paths strange to those noblest of their species on the Isis and 
the Cam. Thanks to Dr. Couteau, a great surgeon, who 
takes a fancy to him, Knapp is fairly launched in New York, 
but not before he has served as captain of a yacht, and has 
set the leg of a young lady on board who had broken it in 
a gale. She is Amos’ “ fate,’’ but is unfortunately engaged 
te a brilliant young literary man of no moral principle. 
However, it all comes right in the end. Old Couteau is 
excellently drawn. Here is one of his stories; ke is talking 
of the Sandringham-Smythes. “A gang of parvenues; 
money sticking out all over until you can’t rest. Give you 
about twenty forks, then take half of them away again. 
That’s all right, only they ought to keep on and take away 
the other half and bring a trough. I had them to dinner 
not long ago, and just for fun had my man Peter lay out a 
cartilage knife by every plate for the entrée. Well, sir, the 
next dinner they gave, they had the nearest thing they could 
get to those cartilage knives for the entrée. Morris, the 
laparotomy man, was there, and he almost had a fit. Looked 
to see them serve an autopsy knife with the canvas-back.”’ 
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THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES 

By Archibald Marshall. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) Mr. 
Marshall has conceived a sufficiently ingenious plot for his 
novel of mystery; but he does not succeed in gripping the 
attention and holding it from the start to the gasp of satis- 
fied excitement at the finish. He does not weave the web of 
mystery closely and more closely so that the most trivial 
occurrence sends a shudder through the reader and a cat 
stepping across the lawn makes him creep. There are long 
chapters that are homely which make the sensational incidents 
seem impossible; and they, in their turn, by reaction, cause 
the homely pages to seem dull. And so two quite good things 
are spoiled. Of the two elements the sensational is so much 
the better that we are chiefly disappointed at the loss of the 
thrill, and in our disappointment our hearts go out in sym- 
pathy to the young man in Grimm’s fairy tale who went 
about whispering, “Ah, if I could but shiver!’’ for the 
desire for that sensation is roused and not satisfied. We are 
the more annoyed because our sympathies are unneces- 
sarily turned away from George Greenfield as a man, from 
the moment when he takes his people round Cambridge, the 
morning he is playing for the ’Varsity eleven against a 
famous county, and strolls in after a “ buck’’ lunch in his 
own rooms to take his place on the field. And George Green- 
field is not the villain, he is the hero. Surely the author of 
“ Peter Binney ’’ can write a cleverer book than this. 


Short Notices 


PEEPS INTO NATURE’S WAYS 

By J. J. Ward. (Isbister, 7s. 6d.) Mr. Ward has peeped 
into Nature’s ways with an observant eye, a sympathetic soul, 
adequate knowledge of natural history, an admirable skill 
in taking photographs and micro-photographs, and a happy 
knack of knowing the right objects on which to employ those 
means of reproduction. As a consequence he has given us a 
book of which the pedant may say that it has popularity as 
a flagrant vice, but for which many a busy man, woman and 
child, who have not the time to be pedants or to appreciate 
the pedant’s labours, will be very grateful. Nature study is 
so much the fashion of the day that the book makes its 
appearance very aptly. It is no discredit to Mr. Ward’s 
letterpress to say that it is mainly useful here in the descrip- 
tion of his admirable micro-photographs, that is to say photo- 
graphs of tiny objects microscopically enlarged and so pre- 
sented in a dimension easy to be seen and comprehended. 
Thus a gnat is shown sufficiently magnified by four 
diameters, the eggs of a flea and various details of the gnat 
and of the flea very much more largely. The habits of the 
ant lion, of some of the sphinx moths, of the lappet moth, 
of the fly-eating plants, are among some of the many objects 
of interest in the illustrations. ‘ The teeth of a snail,’’ “ the 
digestive organs of a pitcher plant,’’ are titles that give some 
idea of the subjects, which number in all over a hundred and 
fifty. And always Mr. Ward’s letterpress adequately indi- 
cates the points of interest and the purpose of the wonderful 
organic mechanisms which his enlargements of the small 
things reveal. It is a book that deserves a place in the library 
of every amateur of Nature’s ways, and few will be so versed 
in them that some of Mr. Ward’s “ peeps’’ will not show 
something new. 


TROUT FISHING 

By W. Earl Hodgson. (Black, 7s. 6d. net.) Mr. Earl 
Hodgson’s book on ‘“ Trout Fishing’’ is pleasant reading, 
but its title is a little misleading. The novice who is allured 
by the name into the notion that the book will teach him 
the arcana of the art wiil rise to the fly in vain. The book 
consists really of some gossipy sketches and a little pleasant 
debate on the standard questions with regard to fishing the 
wet fly. Have trout a colour-sense? (In this regard the 
author answers, in our opinion, rightly, and in contra- 
diction to Sir Herbert Maxwell—‘“ Yes.’’) Is dyed or 
undyed gut the least conspicuous? Here he gives his verdict 
in favour of undyed—a conclusion in which we are not so 
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confidently agreed. The effect on the fish of the light, the 
temperature, and the wind are all discussed; and there 
is a little anecdotal flavour introduced in one or two chapters. 
It is all of lake and stream fishing. Mr. Hodgson does not 
seem to be at all an amateur of the dry fly fishing. Far the 
most valuable feature of the book, from the angler’s point of 
view, is the collection of coloured pictures of flies at the 
commencement. They are excellently painted and excellently 
reproduced—quite works of art, and true to the scientific uses 
of the angler also. But here, again, the dry flies are not 
touched. They all are flies of the stream, of the broken water, 
and of the lake. The writing is very agreeable, as Mr. 
Hodgson knows how to make it, but we cannot go with him 
in one or two attacks that he essays on the dry fly method, 
arguing that flies are taken below the water, half drowned, 
rather than on the surface. On the broken streams—-yes, 
perhaps; but on the Hampshire chalk streams how many are 
taken under water in comparison with those sucked down 
from the surface? A very small percentage. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS 

Edited by Henry B. Wheatley. Vols. V. and VI. 
5s. each.) 
Two more volumes only remain yet to come of this ad- 
mirable and handy reprint, for we regret to note that 
the publishers do not intend to include the volume of 
Pepysiana, a decision which we hold to be a mistake. As 
we read again this extraordinary record of a somewhat 
ordinary life, we cannot help noticing that, minute and 
intimate as are the details and revelations that Pepys 
gives us, the portrait as a whole is indistinct. A diary 
can never quite replace a biography, any more than a 
photograph can eclipse a portrait by a painter of insight ; 
which is a truism, but is too often forgotten. So much 
so that it is often said and written that Pepys has left 
us a complete picture of himself, which is not the case ; 
he has shown himself as he saw himself ; to complete the 
portrait we must know what others saw in him. The 
Diary is a profound rcvelation of the height to which 
self-conceit and the depth to which self-out-of-conceit— 
if we may coin a word—can attain in one and the same 
person. To the lover of London and the ways of the 
town it is, of course, a sheer delight, and to read it in this 
edition adds to our pride in English scholarship. 


(Bell, 


Reprints and New Editions 


Although Crockett’s THE STICKIT MINISTER is so 
popular and has already had such a large sale, there are 
no doubt many who will find a spare shilling for Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s new edition. Those who dislike paper-covered novels 
—which so soon are soiled and ragged—and can afford to 
pay something more than sixpence and less than four and 
sixpence will probably avail themselves of this admirable 
shilling edition of well-known novels. No one need hesitate 
to buy “The Stickit Minister,”” for it is a neat, pleasant 
reprint that will not fall to pieces with much handling or 
spoil good eyesight by bad print. This series is characterised 
by great tastefulness throughout. Mr. Crockett has written 
many books since ‘“ The Stickit Minister,’’ but he has written 
nothing better worth a place on our bookshelves. It is one 
of those books, too, that can be picked up and enjoyed at 
any time.—In strong contrast to it is Maxim Gorky’s 
THREE OF THEM, in the same edition. Where Crockett 
depicts tenderly and sympathetically the poverty of the Scots 
country, Maxim Gorky gives savagely brutal accounts of the 
squalid poverty of Russia. The recent rumours and para- 
graphs respecting M. Gorky will no doubt awake fresh 
interest in his writings, and “Three of Them”? may come 
in for its share. Gorky depicts life as he sees it, but he is 
at heart a pessimist, just as Crockett is an optimist. There 
is a much larger public for “The Stickit Minister’’ than 
for “ Three of Them,”’ with its painful realism. An essayist 
recently said that all great writers are optimists ; but perhaps 
it would be as reasonable to ask a man under sentence of life 
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imprisonment to be cheerful and hopeful as to expect such 
things in Russia.—It is almost startling to receive Palgrave’s 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY with the imprint of Messrs. 
Routledge (New Universal Library, 1s. net). The type is 
as good as ever, but I do not like meeting my old book friends 
in strange dresses, and the only favourable comparison to be 
made between this and the well-known editions of Messrs. 
Macmillan is in the matter of price. By the way, I wonder 
has the question of copyright in selections ever been tested ; 
for, if the pieces selected are out of copyright, I do not see 
why every publisher is not at liberty to reprint them, avoid- 
ing, of course, notes and introductions provided by the 
selector.—In the same series, also, comes an authorised 
selection of the POEMS BY SIR LEWIS MORRIS. It is 
a good many years now since the “ Songs of Two Worlds”’ 
and ‘“ The Epic of Hades ’’ achieved popularity, but I venture 
to doubt whether Morris’ poems have foundations sufficiently 
deep in thought and sentiment to attain lasting fame.— 
A nicely bound, very well printed new edition is published 
of R. L. Stevenson’s EDINBURGH (Seeley). There is 
no need to speak of its merits, though it is, of course, a slight 
and modern picture of Edinburgh written with the imagi- 
native charm of the author. The deep black history of 
Edinburgh is only touched on, but the book is pleasant and 
much appreciated, and such a serviceable edition will be wel- 
comed.—DON QUIXOTE is naturally to the front just now. 
He appears in two volumes (George Bell), in the translation 
of Peter Anthony Motteux, with the memoir and notes of 
John Gibson Lockhart. They are in a light and pretty form. 
~Two new volumes in the miniature edition of Shakespeare 
have arrived, with introductions and footnotes by W. J. 
Craig (Methuen). They are so small that we opened them 
with misgivings about the print. However, they turned out 
clear and pleasant, quite wonderful in such a featherweight. 
—Wilkie Collins is always popular. Those who followed 
breathlessly the pursuit of ‘The Moonstone ’’ will be pleased 
to have NO NAME (Collins) so handsomely enshrined, 
with eight illustrations and the softest red back. 


Books Received 


Art 
Hayden, Arthur, Chats on Old Furniture. Unwin, 5/0 net. 
Macfall, Haldane, Whistler: Butterfly, Wasp, Wit, Master of the Arts, 
Enigma. Foulis, 0/6 net. (No. 1 of the “ Spirits of the Age ’’ series.) 
Moore, H. L., Analysis of Drawing, Painting, and Composing. 12/6. (Pub- 
lished by the author.) 


Biography and Memoirs 
Huddy, Mary E., Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. Long, 12/0 net. (See 
Review, page 194.) 
Serjeant, Philip W., The Courtships of Catherine the Great. 10/6 net. 
Atkinson, 0. M., Jeremy Bentham: his Life and Work. Methuen, 5/0 net. 
Anderson-Morshead, A. E. M., A Pioneer and Founder: Reminiscences of 
Robert Gray, D.D., First Bishop of —— Town and Metropolitan of 
South Africa. With Preface by the Right Rev. Allan B. Webb, D.D., 
Dean of Salisbury. Skeffington, 5/0 net. (Miss Anderson-Morshead 
worked with Bishop Gray from 1868 onwards, and her volume will be of 
interest to many to whom the larger “ Life of Bishop Gray,”’ by his son, 
Canon Gray, is inaccessible.) 
Drama 


The Trojan Women of Euripides. Translated into English rhyming verse, 
with explanatory notes, by Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.D. Allen, 2/0 net. 


Educational 

Moliére, Les Femmes Savantes. Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. Blackie’s 
Little French Classics, 0/10. 

Guizot, La Révolution en Angleterre. Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. 
Blackie’s Little French Classics. 

Gautier, Théophile, a en Espagne. Oxford Modern French Series, 
Clarendon Press, 2/6. 

Wallis, James, Asia. (Round the World.) Jack, 1/6. Orook, Charles W., 
Weston, W. H., and Mingard, W. Vere, The British Isles. (Round the 
oe Jack, 1/4. Bailey, C. W., Africa. (Round the World.) Jack, 


1/6. 

Hayward, Charles F., Our Island’s Story. Step One: Simple Stories Simply 
Told. (Jack Concentric Histories.) Jack, 1/0. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. Book III. Edited by A. ©. Liddell, M.A. 
Blackie’s Illustrated Greek Series, 2/0. 

Tennyson, The Princess. With Introduction and Notes by Ethel Fry, M.A. 
Blackie, 0/8. 

Wakefield, H. Rowland, Lessons on Living. A _reading-book in physiology 
and hygiene. Blackie’s Science Readers, 1/6. 

Scott, E. H., and Jones, Frank, A Second Latin Course. Blackie, 2/6. 

Fiction 

Gorky, Maxim, Creatures that once were Men. 
by J. K. M. Shirazi. With Introductory by G. K. Chesterton. 
Rivers, 1/6 net. 

Doyle, A. Conan, The Return of Sherlock Holmes. Newnes, 6/0. 

Stevenson, Philip L., A Gendarme of the King. Hurst & Blackett, 6/0. 

Chambers, Robert W., In Search of the Unknown. Constable, 6/0. 

Punshon, E. R., Constance West. Lane, 6/0. 


Translated from the Russian 
Alston 
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Marshall, Archibald, The House of Merrilees. Alston Rivers, 6/0. (See 
Review, page 198.) 

Swift, Benjamin, Gossip.. Duckworth, 6/0 

Twain, Mark, A Dog’s Tale. Harper, 2/0. (A reprint of a story first pub- 
lished in 1904. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.) 

The Mirror of Kong Ho. Chapman & Hall, 6/0. 

Dixon, Thomas, jun., The Clansman. Heinemann, 6/0. 

Ridve, W. Pett, Mrs. Galer’s Business. Methuen, 6/0. (See Review, 
page 198.) 

Williamson, Mrs. @. N., The Castle of the Shadows. Methuen, 6/0. (The 
heir to the Castle, which lies between Mentone and Ventimiglia, had 
been convicted of murder, and was imprisoned in Noumea, New Cale- 
donia. How an American heiress and her friends rescued him, and the 
wicked Marchese, who was responsible for his imprisonment, died. 
Sensational and melodramatic.) 

Magnus, Leonard Arthur, A Japanese Utopia. Routledge, 1/0. (A dream 
of society and polity as carried on in * The Land of Pe-oh,” “ Ko-dran,” 
and other islands off the coast of Corea, described by Banosi, a Japanese 
seaman.) 

Hill, Headon, The One Who Saw. Cassell, 6/0. (The villain changes two 
phials on a doctor's shelf, and when a patient is poisoned, tries to 
terrify the doctor's daughter into marrying him. He is foiled.) 

Barr, Robert, The Tempestuous Petticoat. Methuen, 6/0. (The Emperor of 
Korea in love with the daughter of a Chicago millionaire who is yachting 
in the East with his secretary, late of the Diplomatic Service.) 

Gladys, Evelyn, Thoughts of a Fool. Rosenthal. 

Boothby, Guy, A Crime of the Under Seas. Ward, Lock, 5/0. (Contains 
ten stories, the first being considerably the longest.) 

Tytler, Sarah, His Reverence the Rector. Long, 6/0. (A quiet and well- 
written story of life in an old-fashioned county family, with some 
sensible talk on social and political matters.) 

Cameron, Mrs. Lovett, Rosamond Grant. Long, 6/0. 

Methley, Alice, The Identity of Jane. Long, 6/0. (Jane is an heiress, and 
her real name is Jocelyne ; but she has many experiences in the nineteen 
years that elapse between her discovery in the Australian bush and the 
establishment of her identity.) 

Griffith, George, The World Masters. Long, 0/6. 

Norris, H. L., Rice Papers. Longmans, 6/0. 

Myers, Albert Cook (edited by), Hannah Logan's Courtship. Philadelphia: 
Ferris & Leach, $2. (‘A True Narrative: the Wooing of the Daughter 
of James Logan, Colonial Governor of Pennsylvania, and divers other 
matters, as related in the diary of her lover, the Honorable John Smith, 
Assemb.yman of Pennsylvania and King's Councillor of New Jersey, 
1736.1752."" Profusely and well illustrated with portraits, reproductions 
of MSS., &c.; of interest to American archeologists.) 

Keays, H. A. Mitchell, It was a Boy. Arrowsmith, 5/6. (The birth of a 
son to the Reverend Douglas and Mrs. Bell, of somewhere in the 
United States, and how, as he grew to boyhood, he caused the recon- 
ciliation of rich Mrs. Bradney and her daughter, who had married a 
poor man. Mild, but amusing.) 

Jones, Constance Evan, Caprice. Nisbet, 6/0. (“‘A Study in Emotions.” 
Mr. Charteris is run over by a cab just when his jealousy of his wife is 
at its height. Mrs. Charteris’s emotions ultimately land her in a pond— 
by accident, although she went there intending to commit suicide.) 

Hauff's Tales. Translated by Sybil Thesiger, with illustrations by Dorothy 
Morris. Finch, 6/0. 

Bryant, M., The Adventures of Louis Dural. Brown, Langham, 6/0. 

Vorst, Marie Van, Amanda of the Mill. Heinemann, 6/0. 


History and Archeology 

MecKechnie, William Sharp, Magna Carta. Maclehose, 14/0 net. (Mr. 
MeKechnie claims that his work is the first attempt to comment upon 
Magna Carta in the light of modern research, Coke's and Thomson's 
works being now “ hopelessly out of date.”’ Historical Introduction, 
Text, Translation, and full Commentary.) 

Duignan, W. Worcestershire Place Names. Frowde, 6/0. (Mr. 
Duignan’s book on Staffordshire place names is already well known. 
An immense amount of study, especially of Saxon chronicles, goes to the 
making of these notes, which are most interesting from an historical 
and philological point of view.) 

hes yy Samuel, B.D., Hakluytus Posthumus. Vols. I. and II. MacLehose, 
2/6 net. 

Knox, George William, Imperial Japan: the Country and its People. 

Newnes, 7/6 net. 


Logic 


Wolf, A., The Essential Import of Categorical Predication: Studies in Logic. 
Cambridge University Press. (Amplified from a dissertation for which 
the Special Board for Morai Science of Cambridge University awarded 
the author a Certificate of Research, certifying the work to be “ of 
distinction as an original contribution to learning.’’ Dedicated to “‘ My 
Teacher, Professor James Sully.”’) 


Literary 
Perry, Bliss, The Amateur Spirit. Gay & Bird, 6/0 net. (Essays by an 
merican author.) 7 
Catalogue of Japanese Printed Books and Manuscripts in the British 
Museum acquired during the years 1899-1903. By Sir Robert Kennaway 
Douglas. (includes the Anderson collection.) ~ ; 
Downey, Edmund, Twenty Years Ago. A book of anecdote illustrating 
literary life in London. Hurst & Blackett, 6/0 net. 


Natural History 

Bullen, Frank T., F.R.G.S., Creatures of the Sea, being the life stories of 

some sea birds, beasts, and fishes. The Religious Tract Society, 7/6 
Reprints and New Editions 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Edinburgh. Seeley & Co., 2/0 net. 

Wheatley, H. B., Literary Blunders. Elliot Stock. The Book Lover's 
Library. (Popular Edition.) 

Bacon, G. W., Cold Catching: Cause and Cure. Bacon & Co., 0/6 net. 
(Second edition, revised by W. T. Fernie, M.D. The index is a summary 
of the book in the form of “‘ Golden Rules.’’) > 

Greg, W. The Creed of Christendom. Rationalist Press Association: 
Vatts & ©o., 0/6. (Preface by Dr. Washington Sullivan.) 

Gould, F. J., Children’s Book of Moral Lessons. Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion: Watts & Co., 0/6. (First Series: Self-control and Truthfulness.) 
Draper, John William, LL.D., A History of the Intellectual Development of 

Europe, 2 vols. Bell. The York Library. Cloth, 2/0 net each volume. 

Carlyle, The French Revolution, 3 vols. Bell. Bohn's Historical Series. 

Theology 

McCabe, Joseph, The Religion of Woman: an Historical Study. Rationalist 
Press Association: Watts & Co. ’ 

Peyton, William Wynne, The Three Greatest Forces in the World, and the 
Making of Western Civilisation. Part I.: The Incarnation. Black 
5/6 net. (The “three greatest forces” are the Incarnation, the Cruci- 
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fixion, and the Resurrection. This volume is concerned with the Incar. 
nation as “an evolutionary force in the making of + history.’ 
Book I.: the Universe a System of Social Forces. Book I1.: the Incar- 
nation as an evolutionary force.) e? 4 : 

Caulfield, 8. F. A., The Voice of the Fathers: their Erudition and Unani- 
mity. Brown, Langham & Co. (Short Lives of the Fathers bearing on 
their doctrinal testimony. With a preface by Lord Halifax, to whom the 
book is dedicated.) : 

Biggs, the Rev. C. R. Davey, D.D., Lay Hold on Eternal Life. Brown, 
Langham, 1/6. (Or “‘ What we may learn from a Penny.” A series of 
addresses given to children during a parochial mission in All Hallows 
Barking—which is near the Mint. Practical, vivid, and imaginative.) 

Sanday, W., D.D., Outlines of the Life of Christ. T. & T. Clark, 5/0 net. 
(A reprint of Dr. Sanday’s article on Jesus Christ in Hastings’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” which was written before 1899. The map shows, 
among other things, that his views on the site of Capernaum have 
altered.) 

Works of Reference 
Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory. ‘‘ Diamond Jubilee Issue,” 1905. 
Poetry 

Twigg, Lizzie, Songs and Poems. Longmans, 1/6. (With a Preface by 
Canon Sheehan, who praises the verse, not only for its quality, but for 
its patriotism. “ Its great merit is, that it is one of the thousand voices 
that are calling, calling to our countrymen . . . to understand the great- 
ness of their heritage.’’ The writer hopes soon to be able to sing her 
Irish songs in the Irish tongue, into which she has already learned to 
translate her own name.) 

Thaw, Alexander Blair, An Inaugural Ode. The Monadnoch Press, Neison, 
N.H. (For the inauguration of Presideyt Roosevelt, March 4, 1905.) 


Military 
Cassell’s History of the Russo-Japanese War. Part XX. Cassell, 0/6 net. 
Science 


Black, F. A., Terrestrial Magnetism. 
page 200.) 


Gall & Inglis, 6/0 net. (See 


Topography and Travel 

Goff, Mrs. Florence. Lllustrated by Colonel Goff. Black, 20/0 net. 

Oakley, E. Sherman, M.A., Holy Himalaya. Oliphant, Anderson & Fer- 
rier, 5/0 net. (The religion, traditions, and scenery of a Himalayan 
province, Kumaon and Garwhal. By a member of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. Illustrated.) 


Periodicals 

* Arts and Crafts,” ‘‘ Educational Times,”’ “‘ Empire Review,” “‘ Scribner's 
Magazine,” “ T. P.’s Weekly,” “ Bible in the World,” ‘* All the World,” 
‘Harper's Weekly,” “ The Garden City’’ (the second number of the 
new official organ of the Garden City Association. Garden City Press: 
Hitchin. Simpkin, Marshall, 0/3), ‘* Motorist and Traveller,” ‘ Leisure 
Hour,” “ Girl’s Own Paper,” “ Boy's Own Paper,’’ “‘ Sunday at Home,” 
“Friendly Greetings,” “‘Cambridge University Reporter,” “ Nature,” 
“ Longman’s Magazine,” “ To-day,”’ ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” “ The Con- 
noisseur,” “‘ The Fortnightly Review,” “ Erin” (journal of the School 
of Irish Learning, Dublin), ‘“ Cassell’s Magazine,” “ Bible Society 
Gleanings,” “‘Chambers’s Journal,’’ ‘‘ Publishers’ Circular,’’ “* Isis,’ 
“Rand Ratepayers’ Review,”’ “‘ Bookbuyer,”’ ““ Home Magazine of Fic- 
tion,” ‘‘ Pearson’s Magazine,” ‘“ Century,’ ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” 
“Temple Bar,” “ St. Nicholas.” 


Pamphicts 

Does Determinism Destroy Responsibility? by C. Callaway. 
Press Association. Watts & Co. 

Proclamation by H.M. Victor Emanuel III., King of Italy, proposing an 
International Chamber of Agriculture, and documents relating to the 
same. Rome: Bertero. 

The Association of Charles Dickens with Liverpool, by C. C. Bower. Liver- 
al The Lyceum Press, 1/0. (Dickens Fellowship: Introduction by 
tidgar A. Browne.) 

The Inflection of the English Present Plural Indicative, with special refer- 
—_ hn the Northern dialect, by John David Rodeffer. Baltimore: 
Murphy. 

Socialism in Christianity, with reference to the Woman Question, by Mrs. 
Caroline Fairfield Corbin, Chicago. 

Report for 1904 of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 

The Early Period of Reconstruction in South Carolina, by John Porter 
Hollis, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins University Studies. 

Heinrich, P., Die Namen der Hamlettragédie. Haberland, 2m.50. (See 
page 206.) 


Rationalist 


Catalogues 
R. Hall, H. Gray, T. Thorp. 
Catalogue of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents for sale on 
March 2, 5, and 4. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. 
Catalogue of Publications. The University Press, Chicago and New York. 


Foreign 


Periodicals 
“ L’Oceident,” “ Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft,”’ 


: ‘La _ Bibliofilia,” 
“ La Vérité sur le Congo.” 


Poetry 
Lirica Italiana antica, edited by Eugenia Levi. Leo 8. Olschki, 1905. 


Science 
The Place of Imagination 


HE process of verbal degeneration, so undesirably 
familiar, is illustrated in the common use of the 
word amateur, which to many of us signifies 
rather an incompetent than a lover. Your 

average man of science—who is simply an average man, 
of science—uses the term in polite vilification: the as- 
sumption being that no one who has not enjoyed his 
special advantages can possibly produce anything worthy 
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of his consideration. The average priest, or official of 
any kind in all times and places, is of the same way of 
thinking: and so is the young doctor who is above taking 
a hint from a nurse with fifty times his experience. 
The professional’s scorn of the amateur, in religion or 
billiards or anything else, is, of course, simply an expres- 
sion of the universal egoist principle. 

Nevertheless, to take the instance of science alone, she 
amateur has always played a greater part than the pro- 
fessional who, like most professionals of all orders, is not 
literally an amateur to boot. Notably has this been the 
case in astronomy, as the names of Olbers, the discoverer 
of the first asteroid, William and Caroline Herschel, 
and the late Dr. Isaac Roberts suffice to attest. Dis- 
cipline and training, priceless though they often are, 
can no more make a man love truth than love a given 
woman: the real Lover or Amator of either is born 
and not made. 

These reflections, doubtless sufficiently trite—yet, like 
other trite truths, the most salient and ignored—are 
suggested by a modest little volume, “ Terrestrial Mag- 
netism,” which has just been written by Mr. F. A. Black 
of Inverness. Its production must have entailed an 
enormous amount of disinterested labour : for the author 
has not merely had an idea, but has taken the trouble to 
work it out: and the nature of his subject has ensured 
that the task was no easy one. 

It is not proposed here to pay Mr. Black the poor com- 
pliment of accepting or rejecting his theory out-of-hand. 
That sort of criticism, in any sphere, is as easy as it is 
arrogant and vain. Nor is it proposed to fix upon certain 
lacunez and discrepancies in the argument, so as to 
suggest the great superiority of a volume on this subject 
by the critic, had he inclined to write one. On the con- 
trary, we may endeavour to indicate the problem and 
Mr. Black’s proposed solution of it. 

As every one knows, a needle of suitable material will 
always tend to lie in a certain direction: and those who 
think that words are explanations—like Moliére’s 
physician, who explained the hypnotic power of opium 
on the score of its vis dormitiva—will be content to refer 
this phenomenon to the “fact” that the needle is a 
magnet: as the woman who, asked her reason for a 
certain course, says ‘‘ Because—.’’ But a moment’s con- 
sideration will show that the magnetic needle depends 
for its behaviour upon a magnetic quality of the earth, 
and no one has yet explained what this quality really 
is. Furthermore, though we all know that the earth is 
a huge magnet, no one knows why it is so: and though 
the facts of magnetic “dip” and so forth have been 
exhaustively described, no one has hitherto explained 
their causation. 

Here Mr. Black intervenes with a theory which has the 
merits of simplicity and what I may perhaps be forgiven 
for calling a certain beauty. 

It has long been known that the occurrence of dis- 
turbances in the atmosphere of the sun—such as the 
astronomers are preparing to study during the three and 
a half feverish minutes of the total eclipse in August 
next—coincides with disturbances of the magnetic 
needle. Is there a storm in the sun? The compass at 
your watch-chain thrills thereto. The movements of the 
compass-needle indicate changes in the magnetic state 
of the earth its master: and the question is why a crop 
of sun-spots should alter the magnetic state of the earth ? 
Now it is well known that if a wire be coiled around and 
along a bar of soft iron, and an electric current be passed 
along the coil, the iron core is magnetised; and such 
electro-magnets are, of course, the most powerful known. 
They are used for a thousand purposes, as, for instance, 
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the extraction of a needle from the eyeball, with a 
safety and facility which no surgeon can emulate. Now 
Mr. Black’s thesis is that the earth is precisely such an 
electro-magnet, produced in precisely analcgous fashion. 

We have long passed the stage when men thought that 
the sun merely sent us heat and light. We know that 
the rays which affect our cutaneous and optic nerves are 
not a tithe of those which the sun emits: and, indeed, 
light itself, according to the received theory, is only one 
variety of electro-magnetic disturbance. We are, indeed, 
in constant receipt of electric currents from the sun. But 
as the earth revolves around the source of all her life and 
nearly all her activity, she rotates: and it needs but 
little thought to see—Mr. Black having first seen it for 
us—that this rotatory journey of the earth around a 
source of electricity, reproduces the conditions of a mag- 
netisable bar around which wire conveying an electric 
current is coiled. Mr. Black believes that the earth is a 
magnet because, as it rotates on its journey round the 
sun, it is practically coiled round with a spiral electric 
current, just like the soft iron core of an ordinary electro- 
magnet. The known facts of the earth’s rotation, of 
sun-spot storms, of the aurora borealis, and of the earth’s 
magnetic poles, appear to bear out Mr. Black’s conten- 
tion. Right or wrong, it is as pleasant an hypothesis as 
we have met for some time: and on the Baconian 
opinion that truth is more easily extracted from error 
than from confusion, we are free to congratulate Mr. 
Black without further inquiry. 

But we have yet to name the consideration which 
perhaps alone justifies one in discussing the outlines of 
so complex and technical a subject as this in THE 
Acapemy. I claim for Mr. Black that his theory is a 
typical instance of the scientific use of the imagination. 
This is a quality which no man will deny to that which 
he admires: I have heard it claimed, on the score of his 
technique, for a contemporary portrait-painter and 
gourmet whom no gleam of it has ever visited. But as 
imagination is the crowning and also the one essential 
glory of the creative forms of art, so it is the prerogative 
of the higher order of scientist. There are to-day 
thousands of men at work upon scientific problems 
whose fidelity and industry are beyond all praise: but to 
whom more has been denied. They have been called the 
hodmen of science: but I conceive of them rather as 
the makers than as the layers of the bricks. But 
whilst their labours are of the utmost value, since 
it is no more possible to frame a theory or doctrine 
or divine a law without facts than to build without 
materials, it is the architect of science whom chiefly 
we admire. A mere mass of unco-ordinated data bears 
to the same data seen in the light of a true theory, the 
relation of a heap of stones to a Gothic minster. It is 
imagination that makes the architect: but the posses- 
sion of this faculty is not all. Any one can imagine an 
orchestral or tonal combination, but the result may not 
be euphony or harmony. Any one can liken the 
setting sun to a red-blooded insect squashed against a 
wall: but the result is not true poetry. Any one can 
frame a scientific theory, but some are true and some 
false ; or a novel kind of building, yet not all will with- 
stand the wind. In art and science alike the imagina- 
tion, soar it never so boldly, is ultimately judged by an 
unalterable criterion against which all imaginings are 
vain, and that is Truth: which was before our time and 
will be hereafter. And as Truth is a whole, of which 
no fragment is inconsistent, even infinitesimally, with 
any other, so scientific and artistic truth are neither 
antithetic, as the foolish aver, nor parallel, but finally 
identical: all forms of imagination, whether the poet’s 
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dream or the student’s hypothesis, being thus ultimately 


subject to the same august tribunal. 
C. W. SALEEsy. 


A Triplet of Plays 


HREE plays in one afternoon is rather a large 

] order, but this was the bill of fare offered at the 

Vedrenne-Barker Matinée on Tuesday last, 

though each play might, perhaps, be more pro- 
perly described as a scene only. The first one “ The Pot 
of Broth,” by W. B. Yeats, was extremely slight in con- 
struction. The dramatis persone consisted of three 
people, John Coneely, Sibby Coneely and a tramp, who 
among them represented, by pantomime, a story which 
probably had an origin in folk-lore, although it has 
become frightfully hackneyed by figuring so frequently 
and prominently in the humorous columns of the pro- 
vincial papers. The story is a very simple tale. An 
Irish beggar, who is very hungry and very hard up, 
entering a cottage whose mistress has the reputation 
of being a miser, hits upon an ingenious device for 
obtaining a meal. He has in his pocket a stone, origin- 
ally picked up to be thrown at a yelping dog, and it 
suddenly dawns upon him that he might try to pass 
it off as possessing the magical properties of being able 
to turn water into broth, or even potheen at a pinch. 
Adroitly enough he persuades the woman that it pos- 
sesses this magical power, and with much ceremony 
places the pot on the fire. By stealing a piece of ham, 
cajoling the woman out of herbs and condiments, and 
finally inducing her to drop a chicken into the hot water, 
he succeeds in making a pot full of broth to the wonder 
and admiration of the simple peasant woman. She begs 
the stone from him and he bestows it on her as a present, 
only accepting the whisky-bottle as a token of goodwill. 
and the curtain drops on her ecstatic face as, with the 
stone at the bottom of the pot, she sits down by the fire- 
side to await the coming of the broth. The thing is a 
trifle, light as air, and is enlivened by one or two good 
songs, and not badly played by Mr. George F. Tully, 
Miss Amy Lamborn, Mr. Robert Pateman. 

The second piece, ‘In the Hospital,” raises a very 
serious question. It is translated by Christopher Horne 
from the German of Arthur Schnitzler and is the most 
loathsome piece of realism which the present writer has 
ever witnessed on any stage. The scene is a ward in 
hospital where an old man is dying and is an unconscion- 
able iong time about it. To the actor who played the 
part, Mr. J. D. Beveridge, must be accorded whatever 
credit is due for having studied the facial expressions, 
the contortions, the cough and the agony of a man whose 
mind is in a state of dissolution as well as his body. His 
fitting companion is a young lad with a hacking cough, 
who also has only a few days to live and is ignorant of 
his fate. If the word indecency is not to be exclusively 
devoted to one kind of outrage, it certainly applies to 
this scene. At all events the limbs, against whose exhibi- 
tion the puritanical members of the County Council have 
taken such exception, are healthy and natural, but to 
bring people together to watch a representation of the 
grim fifth act which closes each of our lives is not only 
indecent, but utterly repugnant to our notions of 
humanity, and we were more than surprised that a 
crowded audience, which was supposed to consist of some 
of the most select and cultivated people of London, 
applauded such a performance. After this morbid and 
gruesome exhibition Mr, Bernard Shaw’s travesty of his 
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own “ Candida ” came like a gleam of sunlight. The poet 
whom he has introduced into it is certainly a most im- 
possible personage, a darling boy, as somebody calls him, 
who at eighteen indites the most sorrowful ballads to 
the eyebrow of his mistress, a married woman, of 
course, and yet, when occasion serves, shows that he can 
“scrap ” like a professional pugilist, and is very willing 
to reduce the husband to complacency by what Friar 
Tuck called “the carnal weapon.” But it would be un- 
just to Mr. Bernard Shaw to allow the impression to go 
abroad that this was the best of his jokes. He is really 
playing with two of his favourite postulates. His Char- 
lotte of West Kensington, otherwise Mrs. Bumpus, when 
she finds that her young lover means thumping her Teddy 
immediately shakes off the show. of infatuation which 
she had for him and is concerned only to keep the peace. 
She belongs, in fact, to the suburban type which Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, in the serious intervals of his buffoonery, 
loves to scarify. And he has worked up quite a delight- 
ful husband also. Mr. Bumpus is a something in the 
City with a rasping voice and the manners and feelings 
of a commercial traveller. Far from being angry with 
the young poet, he is rather proud of having a wife whom 
they all run after, and only approaches a state of serious 
quarrel when the poet declares that the relations between 
him and Mrs. Bumpus have been cold. This he considers 
to be a downright insult and it does actually lead to a 
brief bout at fisticuffs in which, as far as we could see, 
neither has any advantage. So, as is the way of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, it is all very fine fooling, witty and clever 
and bright to any extent, yet such a thing as would 
become an utter weariness after two or three representa- 
tions. And why? The answer, we think, is a simple one. 
In himself are all the resources of the author. He is 
witty and clever without the shadow of a doubt. His 
gift for smart sayings and amusing paradox is unmis- 
takable. So alas! is also his absolute and utter ignor- 
ance of human nature and his complete inability to 
portray a man as an authentic living, breathing, laugh- 
ing, sorrowing human creature. The most delightful of 
skittles, Mr. Bernard Shaw, but not the real game. 


Art 


Fantin-Latour 
T" latest exhibition of French painting held in 


London attracted visitors by thousands and 

aroused in some of them a sincere, in others a 

feigned, enthusiasm. It aroused antagonism 
also, and that not only among the prejudiced who 
acquiesce gladly in routine and give impressionism a 
bad name before they understand what it means. What- 
ever may be said of the quality of the show, it can 
hardly be denied that in quantity the Grafton Galleries 
were too liberally furnished. There was no repose for 
the eye as it travelled along the walls from yard to yard 
of paint, separated only by gilt frames and never by 
the interval of dull, unobtrusive background which was 
urgently needed as a foil to the brightness of the pic- 
tures. How much greater would the half have been 
than the whole! Half a dozen Monets would have 
gladdened the eye sufficiently with sunshine, in those 
dark days of February, in the space where a dozen, set 
end to end, dazzled it too much and left it weary. 

Any one who shares this opinion may be recommended 
to visit, in search of a more restful experience, Messrs. 
Obach’s gallery, in which forty-five pictures, by Fantin- 
Latour, with few exceptions small, are hung on the line 
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with decent intervals. With one unimportant excep- 
tion the exhibition fairly represents all sides of the 
artist’s work. There are none of the famous portrait 
groups in which Fantin painted himself and his literary 
and artistic associates. Few of these have been seen in 
London, but they made a great impression at the Paris 


Exhibition of 1900. One picture of this class, the por- | 


trait of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Edwards, has recently been 
added to the National Gallery. There are single por- 
traits, however, at Messrs. Obach’s and two of them are 
beautiful examples of Fantin’s early style, the portrait 
of his sister, and a charming head of a girl (No. 26), of 
the year 1870. The larger portraits are much less satis- 
factory in colour. 

The paintings of flowers and still life are far more 
numerous, and are so carefully chosen as to show 
Fantin’s art at its best. It is generally agreed that in 
his later years his sense of colour declined and he no 
longer left the same beautiful surface of paint as in his 
pictures of the ’sixties and ’seventies. The flower-pieces 
here are, with few exceptions, of the earlier time. The 
‘‘ Bunch of Autumn Flowers,” of 1864 (No. 25), shows a 
wonderful power of toning down hues which, in less 
discreet hands, might be hard to reconcile, without any 
sacrifice of truth. The “‘ Yellow Roses,” ‘ Hollyhocks,” 
and “ White Peonies,” offer a simpler problem as re- 
gards colour ; but the beautiful texture of their petals 
and leaves has never been surpassed in flower-painting. 
Two little pieces of still life in the first room, “ Apples 
on a Plate” and “Cup and Saucer,’ are worthy of 
Chardin, whom Fantin resembles in his mastery over 
white. 

In his treatment of allegory and myth Fantin was 
less uniformly successful; and he rarely achieved in oil- 
painting the success which he rarely missed when he 
attempted such subjects in black-and-white. His litho- 
graphs, inspired by the music of Wagner, Schumann, 
and Berlioz, show him at his best, and it is easy to 
forgive some faults of drawing for the sake of those 
shimmering trees, rich shadows, and quivering wings, 
that atmosphere of dreamland. Fantin, as a litho- 
grapher, was a great master of technique and a poet 
withal. The ‘“ Tentation de St.-Antoine” and large 
“Manfred et Astarte” (No. 64) should be noticed as 
especially beautiful impressions among the thirty shown 
on the present occasion. The exhibition also includes, 
as a loan from Mr. Edwin Edwards, the rare etching, 
“Un Morceau de Schumann,” which seems to have been 
Fantin’s only experiment with a copper-plate. 

C. D. 


Auguste Rodin 


MAN of intensely individual personality and truly 
A unique genius, August Rodin has perhaps been 


subjected to a greater variety of criticism than 

any other master of modern times. It would, 
indeed, appear almost impossible to approach the much- 
discussed subject of the great French sculptor’s work 
from an original point of view or to say anything on it 
that has not already been said again and again. Yet this 
task has been successfully achieved by M. Camille Mau- 
clair in the interesting study first published in Paris and 
well translated into English by Clementina Black (Duck- 
worths). M. Mauclair is well known to be one of the 
ablest living European critics, the author of many an 
incisive essay in which he has proved himself to be 
thoroughly in touch with the latest phases of the 
development of modern art, and able to judge of them 
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from within as well as from without and in every case, 
as in his remarkable “ Idées Vivantes,” to go to the very 
root of the matter. 

In his brief preface to what will rank as a classic of 
art criticism, M. Mauclair clearly defines his present 
aim. ‘It seems to me,” he says, “ that after having told 
the reader all that he ought to know about a man, a 
critic should then try to make a closer and deeper study 
of him ; come into contact with his soul, form an original 
judgment of him and, in short, pass from the icono- 
graphic or biographic side of his work to the artistic and 
psychological. 1 have tried, therefore,’ he adds, “to 
begin where my fellow-workers have left off and to say 
exactly what they do not appear to have said.” 

In the opinion of M. Mauclair, there is no need at this 
late day to eulogise the sculptures of Rodin ; for, in spite 
of the prolongation of his early struggles, the result of 
the slow recognition of his exceptional genius, his fame 
was fully established many years ago. Evéryone now 
knows that his work is great, but few are able to define in 
what that greatness consists, and it is here that the critic 
breaks comparatively new ground ; comparatively only, 
however, for, as he himself generously admits, several 
predecessors have shown no little acumen in their judg- 
ment of the idiosyncrasies that set Rodin apart from 
all his contemporaries. Mademoiselle Judith Cladel, for 
instance, in her delightful volume of personal recollec- 
tions that deserves to be more widely known than it is, 
brings the personality of the master vividly before her 
readers, reproducing with rare skill the very atmosphere 
of his studies; and the painter, Eugéne Carriére, con- 
sidered by some few the greatest living interpreter of 
motherhood and childhood, who is a true kindred spirit 
and close friend of Rodin, has defined the characteristics 
of his work in a Preface to the Exhibition held in Paris 
in 1900, in language that seems almost to throb with 
intensity. ‘‘ Rodin’s art,” he says, “comes from the 
earth and returns to it, like those giant blocks which 
mark deserts and in the heroic grandeur of which man 
recognises himself. The transmission of thought by art, 
like the transmission of life, is the work of passion and of 
love. Passion,” he continues, ‘‘ whose obedient servant 
Rodin is ’”—and here he places his finger upon the very 
essence of the truth——“‘ makes him discover the laws that 
serve to express it” ; and he concludes with the sugges- 
tive words: “his desire of humanity links him to the 
eternal laws of nature.” 

In the opinion of M. Mauclair, Eugéne Carriére is the 
one master who has any real affinity with Rodin, and 
not the least original portion of his book is that in which 
he analyses the likeness between them. The painter, 
he says, reduces his art to essentials, to the main lines 
and the deliberate amplification of surfaces. Thus his 
figures, bathed in shadow, are akin to Rodin’s statues, 
while the latter, bathed with dewy light, seem to be 
pictures by Carriére, a comparison the truth of which 
will be recognised by all who have seen the ‘“‘ Sick Child,” 
and the group of the artist’s own wife and children, in 
which the figures seem to be part of the atmosphere from 
which they emerge, so entirely is all line eliminated. 

Passing rapidly over the main facts of Rodin’s early 
life and education, which are now familiar to everyone, 
M. Mauclair proceeds to analyse with masterly hand the 
distinctive qualities of his chief works, fine reproduc- 
tions of many of which supplement his text. He relates 
anew the remarkable incident that redounds so little to 
the credit of the Salon Jury of 1877, and, though it at 
first seemed likely to have fatal results for Rodin, was 
really the initial step in his successful career. En- 
couraged by the acceptance in 1876 of his “ Man with 
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the broken nose,” a marble figure full of virile force 
and expression, Rodin submitted in 1877 an essay in 
bronze, the now world-famous “ Age of Brass,” and, to 
his indignant surprise, he presently received an intima- 
tion that he was accused of having sent a cast from life 
as an original work. Too dismayed to recognise what was 
in reality an extraordinary testimony to his powers, the 
young sculptor indignantly protested, declaring that a 
Belgian soldier had posed for him and sending photo- 
graphs of his model to prove that he was speaking the 
truth. It was all in vain, the accusation was repeated ; 
and though three sculptors, Desbois, Fagel, and Lefévre, 
whose names deserve to be remembered, espoused Rodin’s 
cause, the jury retained their attitude of hostility. The 
‘“ Age of Brass’ was, however, bought by the Fine Arts 
Society, but Rodin, proudly sensitive, withdrew for a 
time from any attempt to justify himself, and it was not 
until 1880, after the exhibition of the virile St. John the 
Baptist, that the tide turned in his favour. Struck with 
the genius displayed in the interpretation of the Hebrew 
prophet, the sculptor Boucher commissioned its author 
to execute a group of children for him, and, anxious to 
find out how he obtained his results, watched him at 
work. To his astonishment Rodin composed the work 
in a few hours, and as soon as it was completed Boucher 
rushed off to spread the news amongst his friends, de- 
claring that the man who could do what he had seen 
could certainly also have created the Man of Brass. 
The victory for Rodin was absolutely complete and from 
that time forward, says M. Mauclair, Rodin was what he 
is to-day ; he had emerged once for all from obscurity : 
he knew his path, his method, his field of thought, and 
his work from the ‘‘ Age of Brass” to the ‘“ Balzac”’ is 
a visible development of the hidden period during which 
he had by unknown persistent labour been ripening his 
individuality. In the opinion of this astute critic, and 
also, it would seem, of Rodin himself, later productions 
are the outcome of a new theory shadowed forth in the 
‘“ Balzac” and perfected in the “ Thinker”: the final 
results of which are possibly not even yet fully manifest. 

To the earlier of the two periods of Rodin’s art de- 
velopment belongs the exquisite “Eve,” one of its 
author’s most beautiful creations, in which he has 
realised, with painful and haunting intensity, all the 
anguish of the future mother mourning over the cruel 
fate she has brought upon her unborn children. With 
it may be classed the less beautiful but equally impres- 
sive ‘‘ Ugolino and his Children,” whilst the ‘‘ Burghers 
of Calais,” and the “Gate of Hell,” especially the latter, 
may be quoted as typical examples of Rodin’s inex- 
haustible imagination and unrivalled facility in giving 
expression to his ideas. The “Gate of Hell,” originally 
a Government commission for a gate with designs in high 
relief intended for the ‘‘ Musée des Arts Décoratifs,” has 
already been worked upon at intervals for more than 
twenty years; the various groups reflect the ever-grow- 
ing technical skill of their creator, and would seem to 
have served as a kind of safety-valve for his overflowing 
energies during the intervals of repose between his other 
undertakings. 

To the ‘“ Thinker,” intended to form the culminating 
portion of the “ Gate of Hell,” with the fine group of 
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the Shades below it, and to the “ Balzac,” in which the 
note of transition is struck, M. Mauclair devotes, as is 
fitting, considerable space, passing on from them to 
describe what he defines as Rodin’s line of advance, 
quoting largely from the master’s own words and reveal- 
ing some of his inmost thoughts on many subjects such 
as the true use of symbolism and the right attitude of 
the modern artist to the antique. 

Of the works produced since the “ Balzac” M. Mau- 
clair has not much to say, possibly because he feels as all 
true judges must, that the end is not yet. He contents 
himself with defining, in a few masterly sentences, deeply 
penetrated with the truest appreciation, the exact posi- 
tion at the present moment of the man whom he claims to 
be the greatest living French artist, and one of the most 
complex and powerful movers of thought in modern art, 
whose psychological and tragic genius conquers the 
admiration even of those who oppose his material execu- 
tion. He does not, he adds, “‘ found a school, but he 
influences the soul of a generation.” 


Symphonia Domestica 


GREAT change has passed over the much talked of 
A “almighty critic.” The fact is that he is in 


reality no longer the strong man, able to 

kill the struggling composer at a single 
blow. He knows it, but he does not wish the public 
to know it. He dare not aim a blow at the 
new comer lest his weapon be broken in his hand, 
his adversary pass on unscathed, and his weak- 
ness be known to all. Nearly a hundred years have 
passed since this was the fate of his predecessors, who, in 
vain, aimed their darts at a certain symphony in C minor 
by a young and revolutionary composer, and the rebuff, 
which those who fought against Wagner suffered, is still 
alive in his memory. So, for the most part, the critic 
comes to the conclusion that it is well to agree with his 
adversary quickly, and this he does to such good purpose 
that there is now little fear that an aspiring composer 
will meet with any check from conservative and pedantic 
criticism. Nay rather, the more viciously the composer 
shows his teeth, and the wilder his frenzied gesticula- 
tions, the more likely is he to meet with a polite reception 
and gentle handling from the critic. This state of things 
is scarcely more healthy than the former one, and the 
critic who merely swims with the stream of public 
opinion is no more useful, and certainly cuts a poorer 
figure, than he who formerly struggled to no purpose 
against it. It is the critic’s duty to say what he thinks, 
even at the risk of being ultimately found to be in the 
wrong, and it is from this point of view that I think it 
worth while to record the scattered impressions derived 
from a first hearing of Herr Strauss’s ‘“ Symphonia 
Domestica.” 

Not only was the first English performance on Satur- 
day a first hearing, as far as I was concerned, but I did 
not even glance at the elaborately prepared analytical 
programme until after the concert, and although I had a 
score in front of me during the performance, I had no 
opportunity of reading it beforehand. So I came to it 
with an entirely unprepared mind, unless the vague 
rumours of the baby having its bath at seven p.m., and 
again at seven a.m., be counted as preparation! The 
result was that the music seemed to me to be an extra- 
ordinary patchwork of passages so simple as to be almost 
obvious, and others so complex as to be well nigh un- 
intelligible. Further, a suspicion was aroused that the 
much spoken of novelty of Strauss is after all rather a 
mannerism than a spontaneous expression of feeling. 
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That novelty consists chiefly of hitherto unheard of com- 
binations of notes, the result of a wild independence of 
part writing which can hardly be called counterpoint. 
Still the method is akin to that by which all widening 
of harmonic resource has been achieved, the contrapuntal 
method, and we all welcome such experiments, even if 
they sometimes strike so crudely on the ear as to make 
one hold tightly to the arms of one’s chair and wait 
anxiously for the moment of relief. That moment 
always comes sooner or later, and generally does so in 
the form of a fragment of simple melody, often beauti- 
ful, but sometimes too simple by contrast. It is this 
violence of contrast which makes me suspect the new 
harmonies to be affected rather than genuine. There 
seems to be no logical sequence of ideas leading from 
the statement of the composer’s simple themes to their 
complex presentment, but rather he toys with such 
themes until in danger of becoming commonplace, when 
suddenly he plunges into the wildest vagaries of what 
even his admirers describe as_freakishness,”’ and again, 
as I have said, relieves the situation by a return to sim- 
plicity at the moment when the most attentive listener 
is at the point of being baffled. The audience is alter- 
nately insulted and patronised. 

From the formal point of view there is very little on 
which to comment. The outline scheme of the ‘ Sym- 
phonia Domestica ” is quite unoriginal. There is an in- 
troduction which merely states the principal themes to be 
dealt with, and three movements, labelled conventionally 
“ Scherzo,” “ Adagio,” and “ Finale,” follow, in which 
these themes, and many other subsidiary ones, are dealt 
with. In choosing such a scheme Strauss deliberately 
courts comparison with the classics. Either he must 
show himself a fulfiller of the law or else his work be 
written down a failure. He leaves himself no loophole 
for escape. It is as though he were pulled in two 
diametrically opposed directions by two influences. On 
the one hand considerations of ‘‘ programme,” backed up 
by his own “ freakishness,” lead him into the illogical 
method of procedure I have spoken of ; on the other, the 
scheme of form which he sets himself, supported by a 
deep-rooted sense of the need for definite construction, 
prompts him towards the one formal feature of his work 
which is most apparent—that is, the feeling for tonality. 
Throughout the whole work he is careful to establish the 
tonality at certain fixed points by long passages of 
dominant and tonic harmonies, a device which looks 
almost childlike in its simplicity amongst so much ill- 
arranged complexity, but is extraordinarily powerful as a 
means of summing up the situation and replacing vague- 
ness and uncertainty by a feeling of order and arrange- 
ment. Yet no single device can be strong enough to act 
as a substitute for the sense of balance which must 
permeate the whole of an artistic work in order to fulfil 
the fundamental laws of form. This sense of balance, I 
am inclined to think, Strauss lacks, or, if he has it, it has 
been overshadowed by other considerations. Add to 
these points that throughout the work there are moments 
of great beauty of tone and some lovely orchestral colour- 
ing, and that the whole is knit together by an exhilarat- 
ing feeling of physical energy, and my first impressions 
may be said to be fairly represented. 

It is impossible, however, not to say a word with regard 
to the “ programme,” although at the time I tried to 
follow the composer’s directions, and to listen to it as 
abstract music. But what does he mean by supplying 
us with a number of trivial incidents which at once 
provoke a smile and give his adversaries a chance for the 
exercise of cheap sarcasm and small wit, and, worst of all, 
so entirely distract the attention of the unlearned 
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listener that he cannot, if he would, listen to the work 
simply as music? The writer of the analytical notes says 
with regard to the “child theme”: “The music 
irresistibly suggests something of broader import than 
the commonplace happenings of an ordinary day.” 
Surely this is the only rational explanation of the whole 
work. If we are really intended to hear the clock strike, 
and the baby struggle as it is plunged into a bath too 
cold for it, to listen to the fatuous remarks of the uncles 
and aunts and the discussions of the parents, the whole 
work is a piece of gross buffoonery unworthy of any 
serious consideration. But the sensible, one is inclined 
to say the charitable, explanation is that the details of 
his daily life have suggested to the composer certain 
deeper thoughts which he wishes to give to the world, 
and for these the natural medium to him is music. By 
a fatal mistake which bids fair to ruin his intention he 
has not seen that to explain to his audience the nature 
of the incidents which prompted the thoughts, is to place 
those incidents as a well nigh insuperable barrier 
between his thoughts expressed in music and those to 
whom he wishes to convey them. Whether he has ex- 
pressed his thoughts sufficiently well in music to convey 
the impression he intended is doubtful; all the short- 
comings of form and construction militate against it, 
and only a perfectly composed piece could do so. In 
some moments, though, he has certainly succeeded. One 
of the simplest instances is the opening of the whole 
work. Listening to it without any knowledge of the 
programme, one was almost oppressed by a certain sense 
of vague and disturbed thought, finding its ultimate solu- 
tion in clear and vigorous action, expressed in an ex- 
hilarating arpeggio figure in the key of E. Referring 
afterwards to the programme I read that this was the 
“husband theme,” first meditative, then “sulky,” a 
phrase “ which always suggests the unwelcome intrusion 
of everyday troubles upon the composer’s train of 
thoughts,” and finally that “ he soon shakes off his annoy- 
ance,” &c. Now it is evident that the impression created 
is not only nothing bettered by such an explanation, but 
is actually narrowed down in its application. The cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to the composer’s thought, if 
known to me, hinder, if they do not entirely destroy, my 
thought, by supplying me with a substitute for it. The 
majority of unlearned listeners to music are only too 
ready to accept anything which saves them the trouble of 
thinking, and the ‘“ programme” becomes to the public 
what the crib is to the schoolboy, a method of translating 
which gives them no insight into the real mind of the 
author or composer. If for nothing else, we have cause 
to be thankful to Strauss for this, that by a process of 
reductio ad absurdum he has shown us the hopelessly 
illogical position of a composer who, while claiming that 
his music is to be regarded as abstract music, supplies his 
audience with a programme which makes it almost im- 
possible for them so to regard it. For my own part I 
believe that we have much besides to thank him for ; 
that the “ Symphonia Domestica ” shows us more clearly 
than any earlier work both the good and the evil that 
are in him and his teaching. We must hear it many 
times to learn all we can from it. Probably Mr. Wood, 
who so successfully carried through the bold enterprise 
of producing it in England, will not be slow to repeat it. 
This first performance adds one more item to the large 
debt which London music lovers already owe to him and 
to the Queen’s Hall orchestra. That England no longer 
deserves the reproach of being behind the times in music 
was sufficiently shown by Dr. Mackenzie’s lecture on 
Dvorak a few weeks ago, and no one has done more to 
keep us up to date than Mr. Wood. H. C. Cotues. 
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The Nameless in Literature 


poppy and deals with the memory of men 

without distinction to merit of perpetuity,” 

wrote Sir Thomas Browne, and to any one 
who has studied the annals of literature, however cur- 
sorily, it is an oft-recurring reflection how completely 
oblivion has swallowed the names and doings of many 
whose thoughts and words still delight the world. 

It is a significant fact that in the beginning of literary 
history the personal element is absolutely wanting. 
Concerning the authorship of the Vedic hymns, the 
poems (so called) of Homer and Hesiod, the Nibelun- 
genlied, the chansons de gestes, not only do we know 
nothing, but we know that nothing ever can be known. 
Modern research has not succeeded in bringing to light 
a single fact concerning the author of any of the great 
epics, while it has thrown discredit upon a thousand 
theories which were once held by all. Nothing has been 
done to dispel the gloom. 

The darkness is, indeed, so complete that the mind is 
scarcely tempted to speculate upon what it conceals. 
There is a mystery more stimulating, a more homely 
pathos about those slighter pieces which circumstances 
have preserved to us, yet preserved solitary and name- 
less; pieces whose surpassing excellence proclaim the 
hand of the master, but of what master none can tell. 
The mystery of these poems is enhanced by the very fact 
of their smallness and isolation ; for the question inevit- 
ably presents itself: Why so much and no more; surely 
the poet who wrote this must have written much beside, 
and if so, why do we know nothing of it ? 

Of Latin poems of this kind the most notable is the 
celebrated “ Pervigilium Veneris,” with its haunting 
refrain : 


6 T" iniquity of oblivion blindly scattered her 


“ Cras amet qui nunquam amavit quique amavit cras amet.”’ 
“Let those love now who never loved before, 
Let those who always loved now love the more.”’ 


There is nothing quite so beautiful in all Latin poetry, 
nothing, at least, so beautiful of its kind ; yet it is written 
in a metre and in a kind of Latin which differ from all 
other poetry that has come down to us, and we are in- 
debted for its preservation to the ignorance of a scribe 
who mistook it for the work of Catullus. 

In French literature there is, among a hundred other 
anonymous gems, that exquisite Provengal aubade, so 
wonderfully paraphrased by Swinburne in his “ Poems 
and Ballads” under the title of “In an Orchard ”: 

“En un vergier, sotz fuelha d’albespi, 
Tenc la dompna son amic costa si, 
Tro la Gayta crida que l’alba vi. 
Oy Dieus! oy Dieus! de l’alba tan tost ve!’ 


Our own literature is peculiarly rich in anonymous 
poetry. The ballads of ‘‘ The Nutbrown Maid,” “ Chevy 
Chase,” ‘‘ Sir Patrick Spens,” ‘“‘ Burd Helen,” to name 
but a few, are justly considered among the glories of our 
literature ; whilst for a sparkling lyric, full of the joy of 
life, it would be difficult to match the mid-thirteenth 
century “‘ Cuckoo Song,” so neatly parodied by the Wise 
Youth in “ Richard Feverel,” or the rushing melody of : 

“ Over the mountains 

And over the waves, 

Under the fountains 

And under the graves, 

Under floods that are deepest 
Which Neptune obey, 

Over rocks that are steepest, 

Love will find out his way .. .”’ 
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There are, in fact, some literatures of which it could be 
safely affirmed that an anthology of the anonymous 
poetry would make a finer show than the work of any 
single poet. Nor need we look far for the explanation of 
these facts. The reason why so much of the best poetry 
has come down to us nameless is undoubtedly that, in 
earlier times, the idea of literary proprietorship did not 
exist. As no child cares a jot who wrote the book he is 
reading, so the public demanded no more of the poet or 
dramatist than that his work should be good. The bard 
sang not to make himself but others famous. Even at 
the present day, in backward states such as Montenegro, 
the great doings of the race are committed to poetry 
which becomes the common property of the nation ; and 
the name of the hero lives while the name of the poet 
perishes. This is the epic period, which in other 
countries produced the Homeric poems, the “Chanson 
de Roland,” “Gudrun,” and many other masterpieces. 
With the advance of civilisation the sense of literary pro- 
prietorship begins to develop; the personality of the 
author becomes more prominent, yet only in the case of 
the greatest authors, and even then with no great 
definiteness ; the boundary line between one poet’s work 
and that of another is not strongly defined in the mind 
of the public; hence scholars are unable to decide 
whether an anonymous poem is to be attributed to 
Chaucer, to Villon, to Wolfram von Eschenbach. It is 
to this intermediate period that most of our own anony- 
mous poetry belongs. 

The feeling, then, of literary proprietorship is by no 
means coeval with the rise of a literature; the idea is 
evolved very slowly. We are now in a period remarkable 
for the prominence of the author and the literary name. 
Whether this development is an advantage to literature 
on the whole may be gravely questioned. When a work 
of art was cast upon the waters to sink or swim upon its 
own merits, none but the best work was likely to survive. 
In ancient times the public argued “ This work is good, 
therefore it must have been written by Homer”; now 
the public argues, “ This work was written by X.Y.Z., 
therefore it must be good.” The former, if an error, is a 
harmless one ; the latter, if an error, a noxious one. For 
how often does it happen that by the time a writer has 
made himself a name and gained a secure market, the 
quality of his work has begun to decline? At first he 
had to write his best to compete against the prejudice in 
favour of men of made reputation; now that he has 
entered the ranks of the successful, he is often past his 
prime; yet it is now that the public reads him most 
readily. 

In the past, oblivion has swallowed many great names 
‘ without distinction to merit of perpetuity ” ; now, if it 
were not that posterity is the sanest of critics, the danger 
would be that much good work would be forgotten, whilst 
much that is worthless were allowed to live on. 

Joun Rivers. 


Ingenuity Run Mad 


ERR Heinricu, the author of “ Die Namen Ham- 

H lettragédie” (Leipzig: Haberland. 2.50m.), 
is a very ingenious person. He devotes ninety 

pages of fairly close type to demonstrating his 

belief that all the characters in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
were intended to be representations of the various sides 
of the temperament of the Prince of Denmark. And 
this he does by tracing the names of the characters to 
their source. His book makes amusing reading, whether 
his views be accepted or no. The name “ Hamlet” 
itself he traces to a most original source. In Belle- 
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forest’s novel as in the “ Historia Danica” of Saxo 
Grammaticus, the name is given as Amleth. In the 
only existing edition of the English translation of the 
novel it is spelled both Hamblet and Hamlet, and this 
Herr Heinrich considers to be due to the translation 
being the work of two persons. But he considers also 
that Shakespeare’s play is older than the English transla- 
tion of the book, and that the name Hamlet was in those 
days common enough. The name of Shakespeare’s son, 
born in 1585, Hamnet, is only a variant. And further, 
he sets forth that Hamlet was derived from the old 
English ‘‘ hamelian,” to halt, to be lame (cf. to hamble, 
and hamble-shanked), and that the name therefore is 
intended to be symbolical of the halting, the indecisive 
side of Hamlet’s character. 

Claudius, again, it is noteworthy, has the same mean- 
ing, the limping one, and is marked out as being the 
only Latin name in the cast. Gertrude is traced back 
by Herr Heinrich through the Geruthe of Belleforest 
to the “ gery ” Venus of Chaucer’s “ Knight’s Tale,” and 
he makes the name mean “the inconstant.”’ Polonius, 
he considers, stands for Hamlet’s lack of youth, his 
premature ageing, if one may phrase it so. Horatio stands 
for the philosophical and sceptical sides of Hamlet’s 
character, Laertes (through “ leo,” and “ heart”) for his 
bravery, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern for craftiness 
and lack of will-power, and Osric (through the Latin 
“os”? =mouth and German “ reich ” = full of) the love of 
self-communing. But his gem is his derivation of 
Ophelia from (1) Mephistopheles, or (2) offal (cf. “a 
good kissing carrion”). We have numerous instances 
in Shakespeare of his poor opinion of woman as 
man’s helpmate. But even granting that he depicts 
in Ophelia the womanish side of Hamlet’s character, 
it is hardly probable that he could have made 
so ingenious use of a name which had but lately 
become known through Marlowe’s “ Faustus,” and 
which was then far from being so universally used 
as it is now to indicate the Prince of the Powers 
of Darkness. Herr Heinrich must not, in fact, be 
taken too seriously as a Shakespearean commentator. 
For he revives the ancient myth, of which we had 
thought long since to have heard the last, that in the 
history of Mary, Queen of Scots, Darnley, and Bothwell, 
we have the germ of the tragedy of ‘‘ Hamlet,” with 
James I. as the Prince. To support his contention, Herr 
Heinrich finds it necessary to make Shakespeare a whole- 
sale punster and anagrammatist, and a very deep one at 
that. He finds in the lines “ For thou dost know, O 
Damon dear, this realm dismantled was of Jove himself ; 
and now reigns here a very, very pajock,” a subtle refer- 
ence to Jacob—i.e. James, which he considers quite con- 
clusive—since not only is “ pajock”’ a comprehensible 
anagram for Jacob, but, forsooth, it is a Scotch word! 
Apart from the fact that Shakespeare wrote “ Hamlet ” 
a century before Jacobites came into public notice, and 
that therefore Jacob as a synonym for James was only 
known to the cultured few, Herr Heinrich appears also 
to have been misled by the earlier reference “ Drink of 
this potion is thy wnion here,” which he takes to refer 
to the union of the English and Scottish crowns in 1603. 
But in the authorised version of 1604 we have onyx for 
union, and “union” only occurs in the pirated edition 
of 1603, which was probably taken down by a shorthand 
writer of the day during a performance, and which 
abounds in errors both of spelling and actual words. 

As an example of ingenuity and painstaking research 
in quest of nothingness (we have in mind the German 
word “kleinigkeiten”) Herr Heinrich’s book is not to 
be passed over. 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tar Eprror, 
Tue AcaDeMy anpD Literature, 5 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.@.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of ve 4 correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of hegmecs whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

ComPsrTITIon. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
“* Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. , 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to 4 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of “ Questions 
and Answers” carries disqualification. 


Questions. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

#% Wanwicxsutre.—H.McC. contends that because there are no peculiarly 
Warwickshire words in the Shakespeare plays this does not disprove their 
Shakespeare authorship. Nobody would ever maintain this position, but 
surely the use of words not confined to Warwickshire, but found in the dialect 
of many other counties, can scarcely be cited in favour of that authorship. 
The “ English Dialect Dictionary,” now completed, proves this conclusively, 
although Mr. George Morley, in his ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s Greenwood,” held that 
certain words in the plays were peculiarly Warwickshire, in a certain sense, 
such as fend, blench, cade, moither, othergates, colly, lace, dony, faggot, 
hussey, call, batlet, and bolter. These words, with exactly a similar mean- 
ing, are found in use in many other English counties, and even Scottish 
counties as far north as Orkney and Shetland; “lace,” with its supposed 
peculiar Shakespearean signification, in twenty-three counties other than 
Warwickshire. It is rather strange that while St. Albans, from which 
Bacon took his title, is mentioned twenty-three times in the plays, Stratford- 
on-the-Avon is not once introduced, with Warwickshire named just three 
times. It cannot be decided if Wincot is Wilmecote or the Woncot of 
“Henry VI.,”" which, according to the context, must have been in Glou- 
cestershire, where Shallow resided, with Visor as his tenant. Few can 
identify the Forest of Arden, with its purely foreign cast of characters and 
its possession of a lion and serpent, with the forest of the same name in 
Warwickshire.—Z.S. (Edinburgh). 

Monarce or tHe Norrn.—In the first part of “Henry VI.” V. iii., La 
Pucelle is made to call up familiar fiends in the words— 

Yow speedy helpers, that are substitutes 
Under the lordly monarch of the north, &c. 


Can any one tell me why the devil—for I suppose it is he to whom allusion 
is made—should be known as the “ Monarch of the North”? Or is it true, 
as I believe I once heard, that in the Middle Ages there were held to be four 
devils from the four quarters of the globe, and under them an entire 
— of devildom? Is there any book in which these are enumerated ? 
B.C.H. 


Erper.—Is there a popularly received legend that Judas hanged himself 
on an elder tree? It was evidently current in Shakespeare’s time, for in 
“* Love’s Labour’s Lost” V. ii. there occurs the passage: 

Hol. Begin, sir: you are my elder. 

Biron. Well follow’d. Judas was hanged on an elder. 
And in ‘‘ Cymbeline "’ IV. ii. the elder is used as a symbol of grief : 

Arv. And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 

His perishing root with the increasing vine! 
The elder does not seem to be mentioned in the Bible. Was it indigenous to 
Palestine ?—L.G.M. (Brighton). 

LITERATURE. 

Joun Parxrnson.—Can any reader say if there is a book setting forth the 
life of the author of “ Paradisus in Sole”? Parkinson tells us in his 
“Theatrum Botanicum ” that his garden in Long Acre was “‘ wel] stored 
with rarities.” The ‘“D.N.B.” says that he died August 1650, and was 
buried in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields.—H.H. 

*‘ Britron Hary.”—Can any reader give me any information about a poem 
ealled “‘ Britton Hall,” describing the absence of a man from his wife for 
twenty years? When he returns, his wife is on the point of marrying 
another man.—J. C. Langton (Bradford). 


Tue Prrertmm Farners.—Can any one give me the author and title of a 
poem in which it is said that the Pilgrim Fathers 
First fell upon their knees, 
And then upon the Aborigines ?—A,W. 


““Sprenpipts Loneum Varepico Nuets.”—Mr. Quiller Couch, in the 
““Oxford Book of Verse,”’ places this quotation above Sir Philip Sidney's 
sonnet, “ Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to dust.” I am told that 
the short o in valedico shows it is from some late Latin author. Oan any 
one trace the quotation for me?—¥. W. Hendy (Wilmslow). 


Erev Loro.—What is the meaning of the refrain Eleu loro in the page’s 
song in “‘ Marmion” (‘“‘ Where shall the lover rest?’’)? Is it Gaelic? If 
so, perhans it would be questioning too nicely to ask how the English Con- 
stance of Beverley came to be acquainted with it.—A.W. 

%#% Srm Warrer Scorr axnp Campsett.—Can any one refer me to author, book, 
and passage where I may find the following? “If novelists and poets were 
schoolboys, Sir Walter Scott’s mistakes would keep him always at the bottom 
of his class, while Campbell would be expelled for inveterate cribbing.”— 


N.S. (Morpeth). 


























































































Comner.—I havé ‘never seen an explanation of the word ‘‘ cumber,” in 


Scott's Coronach ( Lady of the Lake *’): 
Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is¢hy slumber! 


It does not seem like Scott to have arbitrarily coined a form of “ chamber +4 
to rhyme with “ slumber.” Does the word occur elsewhere ?—A.W. 


Eneravine.—In Thomas Bewick’s “ History of British Birds,”’ published 
by Longmans in 1832, Vol. I. (Land Birds), page 124, is a curious steel- 
plate engraving (a tail-piece), consisting of (1) an elopement on horseback, 
and (2) a hawthorn leaf, apparently superimposed on (1). This is no mere 
case of double printing, as one cannot see (1) through the white spaces 
in (2). Can any reader of Tae Acapemy explain the teleology of this 
curiosity ?—John Osbourne. 

Avrnor Wantev.— Give me twenty-four hours of health [youth?] and I 
will make the pomp of Emperors seem ridiculous.” I believe that it is 
attributable to Emerson, but a search has so far failed to trace it.—J.C. 


(Liverpool). 

Avrnor Wantep.—It is more than fifty years ago that I read in some book, 
of no great value in itself, the following German stanzas, of which I should 
very much like to know the author: 

Wer Furcht vor keinem hegt, Furcht keinem auch erregt, 

Sieht den furchtbaren Tod von keiner Furcht erwegt. 

Wer keine Lust verstirt, wen keine Lust bethért, 

Erlangt die hichste Lust, wo alle Lust aufhért. 

Wem hoch und niedrig gleich, gleichviel ist hart und weich, 
Gleichgiiltig reich und arm, der ist in Armuth reich. 

Wer Lieb mit Lieb umfasst, und Selbst den Hass nicht hasst 

Der ist zu Hause dort, hier auf der Welt ein Gast.—J.G. (Pinner). 

Avutrnor Wantep.—The following passage, which seems to be a favourite 

with Bishop Gore, I have been unable to trace : 
Never did any public misery 
Rise of itself ; God's plagues are grounded still 
On common stains of our humanity. 
And to the flame that ruineth mankind 
Man gives the matter—or at least gives wind.—A.S.L. 


“Two Worps or Frencu.’”’—In Scott’s “Waverley” (Chap. xx.) “ the 
Chieftain, in two words of French, explained to Waverley that the Baron 
had shot this old man’s son, in a fray near Tully-Veolan, about seven years 
before.” Surely the comprehensivenees of no language (French included) is 
such as to express all this meaning “in two words”; perhaps “two” 
should be “a few,” but what “two words” had Sir Walter in his mind 
when he wrote it?—C.R.W. 

Socro.oay.—May I ask whether the word “ sociology,” which is asso- 
ciated with the late Mr. Herbert Spenser, was invented by him? It is 
badly formed, being partly Latin and partly Greek, though I admit that it 
is difficult to suggest a substitute. I do not know whether Mr. Spencer was 
a classical scholar; I imagine he was not.—H. B. Foyster (Hastings). 


GENERAL. 

‘** Serenprarrr.”’-—I have waited to see whether any one would contest the 
explanation of “ Serendibity’’ (such is the form in which I have always 
heard the word) given in Tue Acapemy a few weeks ago. An old friend, now 
deceased, frequently used it to signify, not the collector’s luck, but the 
happy intuition which enables some people, in giving presents, to divine 
what will be most acceptable to their friends. This lady, too, attributed the 
word to Horace Walpole, but derived it from a story about a prince of 
Serendib (the name will be familiar from the “‘ Arabian Nights"), who 
gave to his departing guests precisely what each one most wished for.—A.W. 


Murtr.—Why is an officer in private clothes said to be in mu/fti? Is there 
any connection between this word and the name of the Mahomedan doctor 
of law? If so, one might suppose that the term originated in some way 
among our soldiers in India. In “ The Newcomes” Thackeray says: “ He 
has no mufti-coat, except one sent him out by Messrs. Stultz to India in the 
year 1821.""—L.G.M. (Brighton). 

“Tur Srort or Krnas.’’—Can any one tell me who it was who so described 
war? I have an idea that it is a French quotation, and was used by a 
mediwval French King, but I am unable to verify this.—H.F.H. (Maznyo, 
Upper Burma). 

ENGLAND’s First Foreren Treaty.—In Green's “ History” it is said that 
the first foreign treaty between England and any other country was between 
Offa, of Mercia, and Charlemagne, about 794, which secured protection for 
English merchants and pilgrims who were going to Rome. I have seen 
other treaties mentioned as being the first earlier than this. Which, then, 
was “the first foreign treaty" between England and any other country ?— 
Charles H. M. Pennycook (Brighton). 


Answers 
SHAKESPEARE 
“A Sour Rememprrtmne.”— Richard If.” IL. ii. Perey offers his service, 
“raw and young, which elder clay shall ripen."’ Bolingbroke accepts, and 
as a reward declares that he rejoices that he is not ungrateful; he is happy 
that he has “a soul remembering his good friends.""—Edward T. Quinn. 


Sir WM. Davenant.—There were very slight and groundless reasons for 
the story: merely that Shakespeare often, when passing through Oxford, 
stopped at the Crown Inn, where Sir W. Davenant was born, and from his 
known or rumoured admiration for his hostess, there sprang this scandalous 
tale.—M. Maclean Dobrée. 

LITERATURE. 

#% Kirttne Norns.—Kipling took his “Conchimarian horns” and “ re- 
boantic Norns’ from the eccentric American writer, Chivers. The refrain 
of “ The Poet's Vocation,” in Chivers’s volume called ‘‘ Conchs of Ruby,” 
runs, if I remember rightly 

In the music of the morns, 

Blown through the Conchimarian horns, 

Down the dark vistas,of the reboantic Norns, 

To the Genius of Eternity 

Crying, Come to me! Come to me! 
It is quoted in Bayard Taylor’s “‘ Diversions of the Echo Club,” where 
Kipling probably made acquaintance with it. As for Kipling’s exact 
meaning—well, one might as well ask for a prose paraphrase of Browning's 
“June will consider or his “If *twere proper, Scirocco should vanish in 
black from the skies.”"—H. Davey (Brighton). 

[Replies also from A.W. (Tonbridge) and J.F.S.} 
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DicKkens’s Porms.—‘ The Poems and Verses of Charles Dickens,” collected 
and edited, with bibliographical notes, by F. G. Kitton. London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1903.—Kdith Philip. 

Eacer—Eacor.—There seems little doubt that this word (also written 
akar, agar, &c.) is from @gir=ocean ‘‘cel.), meaning the bore in a river, 
the commotion and high wave produced by the influx of the water of the 
ocean into the mouth of a river at the flow of the tide. An old poet, in 
commending the skill of mariners in judging of the signs of the weather, 
says: 
’ Wel knowe they the reume yf it aryse, 

An aker is it clept, I understonde, 
Whose myght there may no shippe or nd wythstand. 
This reume in th’ occian of propre kynde 
Wyt oute wynde hathe his commotioun ; 
The maryneer thereof may not be blynde, 
But when and where in euery regioun 
It regnethe, he moste haue inspectioun, 
For in viage it may bothe haste and tary, 
And vnavised thereof, al mys cary. 
Knighthode and Batayle, Cott. MS.—M. Maclean Dobrée. 


GENERAL. 


# ‘ GaLtEYrorst ” anp “ Buiiion.”’—The first is an obsolete word, meaning 
a State barge, especially that of the Lord Mayor. It occurs in a passage in 
Ben Jonson’s “Silent Woman” IV. ii., where the context makes the 
meaning less obscure: “‘ When the Galleyfoist is a-floate to Westminster! ” 
Foist is itself an obsolete substantive, denoting a light galley. Bullion, or 
bullion-hose in full, was a name given to trunk-hose that were puffed out at 
the upper part in several folds. The word probably owes its origin to Lat. 
bulla, a bubble.—L.G.M. (Brighton). 

“Hoty Asta.”—The term “ holy ” might well be applied to Asia Minor, so 
deeply interesting from its religious and classical associations; The Seven 
Churches, with Galatia, to which St. Paul addressed an Epistle; and 
Cappadocia, so frequently mentioned in the New Testament, were within 
its limits. Asia also includes the Holy Lands of the New Testament—during 
the lifetime of our Lord—besides the four holy cities of the Jews, Tiberias 
being one, as described in the Jewish Talmud.—X.S. (Bristol). 


Tue Devit Looxine over Lincotn.—Scott alludes to a famous gargoyle 
outside Lincoln Cathedral. It is known as the Devil on the Witch’s Back, 
looking over Lincoln; and the Devil is represented as a little furry animal 
with a human, placid, and rather ecclesiastical face; while the witch is a 
winking old woman, with her tongue hanging out. This is not to be con- 
founded with the famous “ Imp of Lincoln,” which is inside the Cathedral. 

Brownesitt Men.—A billman was a foot soldier of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, armed with a kind of halbert. Grose describes the 
weapon thus: “ The black—or, as it was sometimes called, the brown—bill 
was a kind of halbert, the cutting part hooked like a woodman’s bill, from 
the back of which projected a spike, and another from the head.” In the 
Imperial Dictionary it is described as “an ancient military oe con- 
sisting of a broad hook-shaped blade, having a short pike at the back and 
another at the summit; attached to this was a long handle. It was used 
by the English infantry, especially in defending themselves against 
cavalry, down to the fifteenth century, and by civic guards or watchmen 
to the end of the seventeenth.” In ‘“‘ Much Ado About Nothing” Dogberry 
says to the watchman: ‘‘ Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet 
watchman; for I cannot see how sleeping should offend; only have a care 
your bills be not stolen.”—Henry Scannell (Lewisham). 


Bean-Feasts.—The origin of bean-feasts is of much greater antiquity than 
the ways-goose. The bean-feast was a Druidic institution, and the probable 
forerunner of the harvest festival of our own day. The custom is mentioned 
by Taliesin, a Welshman and “Chief of the Bards’ in the sixth century, 
and by Rhys, another Cymric chieftain. The custom survives in almost pure 
form in the “ Carling Sunday ”’ of the North of England. On that day, the 
second Sunday before Easter, almost every housewife prepares a huge dish 
of “ carlings,”’ or dried peas. Formerly (and within the writer’s own time) 
dried peas were a common dish at the now obsolete “ corn-suppers,” which 
were, I think, a very near approach to the ancient bean-feast. This is 
further supported by the fact that in the New England States, where so many 
old English customs are still kept up, “ corn-feasts’’ and “ bean-feasts ”’ 
are common institutions.—R.S. (Sunderland). 

Sr. Brenpan.—St. Brendan was born 483, at Armagh, co. Kerry. He is 
patron saint of Ardfert and Clonfert; also of the Island of Bute. Many 
churches were dedicated to him in the Islands of Mull, St. Kilda’s, at 
Eassie, Forfarshire, other parts of Scotland, and at Branspeth, Durham. 
He went to Wales to the Monastery of Llancervan, Glamorganshire. Served 
there or in Brittany under St. Gildas. Had for disciple St. Fursey, whose 
life is given by Bede and whose “ vision of hell” gave much material to 
Dante for the “ Divina Commedia.” St. Brendan’s “‘ Voyage’ was known 
all over Europe. In the eleventh century it was translated from the Irish 
or Latin into English, French, German, Flemish, Spanish, Italian. In tle 
* Paradise of Birds” he found the caitiff choir of angels, who said to him: 
“We are of the ruin caused by the old enemy, yet not by sinning nor by 
full consent have we fallen.” I translate from Latin.—Edward T. Quinn. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on applicatior 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to the following booksellers : 

Mr. J. James, 8 Newgate Street, Morpeth. 

Mr. I. Alexander, 28 Broughton Street, Edinburgh. 
Messrs. Beal & Son, 55 East Street, Brighton. 

Mr. W. Junor, 72 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 


Tue fifty-sixth annual report of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Company shows assets £55,359,505—an increase of 
£4,142,128 over those of 1903. The total surplus is 
£2,064,514—disposed of by adding £150,000 to the In- 
vestments Reserve Fund of the Ordinary Branch and 
£150,000 to the Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch ; 
£1,202,867 is distributed amongst the participating 
policy and share holders, leaving £176,249 to be carried 
forward in the Ordinary Branch and £385,398 in the 
Industrial Branch. 
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The Academy 


In “The Academy” of March IIth, 1905, 


PROFESSOR TYRRELL 


of Trinity College, Dublin, will write on 
Shakespearean Tragedy. 








MME. DUCLAUX (A. Mary F. Robinson) 


will give an appreciation of Anatole France 
a propos of his new novel. 








MISS FIONA MACLEOD 
will contribute a Poem: “On a Redbreast 
Singing at the Grave of Plato, in the Grove 
of Academe.” 





MRS. TENNANT 
will write on “Children’s Sayings.” 








MR. CHARLES WHIBLEY 
will give his recollections of the late M. Marcel 
Schwobh. 
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